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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign 
policy, issued by the White House 
and the Department, and statements 
and addresses made by the President 
and by the Secretary of State and 
other officers of the Department, as 
well as special articles on various 
phases of international affairs and the 
functions of the Department. Infor- 
mation is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
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Modernizing the Atomic Energy Act 


Message of the President to the Congress* 


For the purpose of strengthening the defense 
and economy of the United States and of the free 
world, I recommend that the Congress approve a 
number of amendments to the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1946. These amendments would accomplish 
this purpose, with proper security safeguards, 
through the following means: 


First, widened cooperation with our allies in 
certain atomic energy matters; 

Second, ad procedures for the control 
and dissemination of atomic energy information; 
and 

Third, encouragement of broadened participa- 
tion in the development of peacetime uses of atomic 
energy in the United States. 


Nuclear Progress 


In 1946, when the Atomic Energy Act was 
written, the world was on the threshold of the 
atomic era. A new and elemental source of tre- 
mendous energy had been unlocked by the United 
States the year before. To harness its power in 
we and productive service was even then our 

ope and our goal, but its awesome destructive- 
ness overshadowed its potential for good. In the 
minds of most people this new energy was equated 
with the atomic bomb, and the bomb spelled the 
erasure of cities and the mass death of men, 
women, and children. 

Moreover, this Nation’s monopoly of atomic 
weapons was of crucial importance in interna- 
tional relations. The common defense and world 
peace required that this monopoly be protected 
and prolonged by the most stringent security safe- 
guards. 

In this atmosphere, the Atomic Energy Act 
was written. Well suited to conditions then exist- 
ing, the act in the main is still adequate to the 
Nation’s needs. 





*H. doc. 328, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; transmitted Feb. 17. 
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Since 1946, however, there has been great 
progress in nuclear science and technology. Gen- 
erations of normal scientific development have 
been compressed into less than a decade. Each 
successive year has seen technological advances in 
atomic energy exceeding even progressive esti- 
mates. The anticipations of 1946, when govern- 
ment policy was established and the Atomic 
Energy Act was written, have been far outdis- 
tanced. 

One popular assumption of 1946—that the 
United States could maintain its monopoly in 
atomic weapons for an appreciable time—was 
quickly proved invalid. at monopoly disap- 

eared in 1949, only 3 years after the Atomic 

nergy Act was enacted. But to counterbalance 
that debit on the atomic ledger, there have been 
mighty increases in our assets. 

A wide variety of atomic weapons, considered 
in 1946 to be mere possibilities of a distant future, 
have today achieved conventional status in the 
arsenals of our armed forces. The thermonuclear 
weapon, nonexistent 8 —_ ago, today dwarfs 
in destructive power all atomic weapons. The 
practicability of constructing a submarine with 
atomic ae see was questionable in 1946; 3 
weeks ago the launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus 
made it certain that the use of atomic energy for 
ship ge will ultimately become wide- 
spread. In 1946, too, economic industrial power 
from atomic energy sources seemed very remote; 
today it is clearly in sight—largely a matter of 
further research and development and the estab- 
lishment of conditions in which the spirit of enter- 
prise can flourish. 

Obviously such developments as these within so 
short a period should have had a profound in- 
fluence on the Nation’s atomic energy policy. But, 
in a number of respects, our atomic energy law 
is still designed to fit the conditions of 1946. 

Many statutory restrictions, based on such 
actual facts of 1946 as the American monopoly of 
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atomic weapons and limited application of atomic 
energy in civilian and military fields, are incon- 
sistent with the nuclear realities of 1954. Fur- 
thermore these restrictions impede the proper ex- 
ploitation of nuclear energy for the benefit of the 
American people and of our friends throughout 
the free world. 

An objective assessment of these varied factors 
leads clearly to these conclusions: In respect to 
defense considerations, our atomic effectiveness 
will be increased if certain limited information 
on the use of atomic weapons can be imparted 
more readily to nations allied with us in com- 
mon defense. In respect to peaceful applica- 
tions of atomic energy, these can be developed 
more rapidly and their benefits more widely real- 
ized through broadened cooperation with friendly 
nations and through greater participation by 
American industry. By enhancing our military 
effectiveness, we strengthen our efforts to deter 
aggression ; by enlarging opportunities for peace- 
time development, we accelerate our own progress 
and pete en the free world. 

Section 1 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
wisely recognizes the need for future revisions of 
the law. In its spirit and in consideration of 
matters of the utmost importance to the Nation’s 
defense and welfare, I recommend that the Con- 
ten approve a number of amendments to the 

tomic Energy Act. 


Cooperation With Other Nations 


In this atomic era, the wth of interna- 
tional cooperation for the defense of the free 
world is the most heartening development on the 
world political scene. The United States is allied 
with many friends in measures to deter aggres- 
sion and, where necessary, to defeat the aggressor. 
The agreements binding ourselves and our friends 
in common defense constitute a warning to any 
potential aggressor that his punishment will be 
swift and his defeat inevitable. These powerful 
influences for peace must be made as strong and 
convincing as possible, 

Most of our friends among the nations have had 
little opportunity to inform themselves on the 
employment of atomic weapons. Under present 
law we cannot give them tactical information es- 
sential to their effective participation with us in 
combined military operations and planning, and 
to their own defense against atomic attack. 

Our own security will increase as our allies gain 
information concerning the use of and the defense 
against atomic weapons. Some of our allies, in 
fact, are now producing fissionable materials or 
weapons, supporting effective atomic energy re- 
search, and developing peacetime uses for atomic 
power. But all of them should become better 
informed in the problems of atomic warfare and, 
therefore, better prepared to meet the contin- 
gency of such warfare. In order for the free 
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world to be an effective defense unit, it must be 
geared to the atomic facts of this era. 

I urge, therefore, that authority be provided to 
exchange with nations participating in defensive 


arrangements with the United States such tactical 
information as is essential to the development of 
defense plans and to the training of personnel for 
atomic warfare. Amendments to the definition 
of “restricted data,” recommended later in this 
message, will also contribute to needed adminis- 
trative flexibility in the exchange of information 
with such nations concerning the use of atomic 
weapons. 

To meet a specific defense need existing in 1951, 
the Congress approved a carefully limited pro- 
cedure for the communication of information on 
the processing of atomic raw materials, reactor 
development, production of fissionable materials, 
and related research and development. These 
limitations should now be modified so that the 
authority to communicate information, adjusted 
to present conditions, may be better used to our 
national advantage. 

In the development of peaceful uses for atomic 
energy, additional amendments are required for 
effective United States cooperation with friendly 
nations. Such cooperation requires the ex 
of certain “restricted data” on the industrial 
— of atomic energy and also the release 
of fissionable materials in amounts adequate for 
industrial and research use. I therefore recom- 
mend that the Atomic Energy Act be amended 
to authorize such cooperation. Such amendments 
should prescribe that, before the conclusion of 
any arrangements for the transfer of fissionable 
material to a foreign nation, assurances must be 

rovided against its use by the recipient nation 
or military purposes. 

Sharing certain information with other nations 
involves risks that must be weighed, in each in- 
stance, —_— the net advantages to the United 
States. In each case we must be guided by such 
considerations as the sensitivity and importance 
of the data; the specific uses to which the infor- 
mation will be put; the security standards of the 
cooperating nation; its role in the common defense 
of the free world; and the contributions it has 
made and can make to the mutual security effort. 
Such considerations apply to the exchange or com- 
munication of information on general defense 
planning and the employment of conventional 
weapons as well as to the information that could 
be exchanged pursuant to these recommendations. 

These recommendations are apart from my pro- 
posal to seek a new basis for international coop- 
eration in the field of atomic energy, as outlined 
in my address before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations last December.* Consideration 
of additional legislation which may be needed to 
implement that proposal should await the de 


* BuLteTin of Dec. 21, 1953, p. 847. 
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velopment of areas of agreement as a result of our 
discussions with other nations. 

In a related area, present law prevents United 
States citizens or corporations from engaging 
directly or indirectly in the production of fission- 
able material outside the United States, except 
upon determination by the President that the pro- 
posed activity will not adversely affect the com- 
mon defense and security. Matters that have 
arisen under this provision have been ordinary 
business or commercial activities which neverthe- 
less fall within the broad statutory prohibition 
because they might contribute in some degree, 
however minor, to foreign atomic energy pro- 
grams. The President should be enabled to au- 
thorize the Atomic Energy Commission to make 
future determinations of this nature. This 
amendment is related also to the above amend- 
ment concerning the exchange of information with 
other countries, as arrangements for authorized 
exchanges of information with sr foreign 

vernments may involve participation by Amer- 
ican citizens or firms in work in foreign countries. 
The proposed amendment would permit the 
Atomic Energy Commission also to authorize such 
participation. 

All of these proposed amendments should make 
it clear that the authority granted must be exer- 
cised only in accordance with conditions pre- 
scribed by the President to protect the common de- 
fense and security. 


Protection of Atomic Energy Information 


A special category of “restricted data,” so de- 
fined as to include virtually all atomic energy data 
of security significance, is now established by law. 
“Restricted data” are protected in the law by 
special espionage provisions, provisions relating 
to the control, dissemination, and declassification 
of such data, and by requirements for personnel 
security clearances. 

Personnel Security. The provisions of the act 
relating to security clearances of personnel need 
improvement in several respects. The act does 
not recognize degrees of sensitivity of “restricted 
data.” The same clearance requirements apply to 
any type of “restricted data,” whether it be access 
by the unskilled construction laborer to “restricted 
data” of only marginal security significance, or 
access by a scientist to the heart of atomic weapons 
information. The Atomic Energy Commission 
lacks sufficient latitude under present law to deter- 
mine the extent of personnel investigation needed 
for adequate security. Many costly background 
investigations required by present law are un- 
necessary. The Atomic Energy ission 
should be permitted to relate the scope of investi- 
gation required under the act to the significance of 
the access to “restricted data” which will be per- 
mitted. 

This amendment is especially pertinent to the 
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proposed broadening of private participation in 
the development of atomic power. ile such 
private participants will require access to “re- 
stricted data” on reactor technology, full investi- 
gations of all their employees who will have such 
access are not warranted because much of the data 
involved will not have significant security im- 
rtance. Moreover, such investigations would 
impede and discourage the desired participation 
and would be unnecessarily costly both to govern- 
ment and to industry. Where access to more sen- 
sitive “restricted data” is involved, the Commis- 
sion must, of course, require full investigations. 

Another security clearance problem relates to 
personnel of Department of Defense agencies and 
to the personnel of contractors with those agencies. 
The Atomic Energy Commission may now disclose 
“restricted data” to such of these personnel as have 
security clearances from the Department of De- 
fense. The “restricted data” so disclosed by the 
Commission are thereafter protected in accord- 
ance with Department of Defense security regu- 
lations. And yet, contractors of the Commission 
are precluded by law from granting the same per- 
sonnel access to the same “restricted data” until 
they have had Arc clearances, based on investi- 
gations by the Federal Bureau of Investigation or 
the Civil Service Commission. 

As applications of atomic energy become in- 
creasingly widespread within the Armed Services, 
the necessity increases for communication of “re- 
stricted data” between Arc contractors and par- 
ticipants in related Department of Defense pro- 
grams. The present fact that personnel engaged 
in military programs who have military clearances 
must be denied access to “restricted data” by Arc 
contractor personnel impedes cooperation between 
the Department of Defense and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in areas of mutual interest 
and causes unnecessary expense in time and 
money. I therefore recommend that the Atomic 
Energy Commission be enabled to authorize its 
contractors and licensees to afford access to “re- 
stricted data” to personnel engaged in Department 
of Defense programs who need such data in their 
work and aie possess the proper military security 
clearances. 

The Definition of Restricted Data, (1) A large 
body of “restricted data” under present law relates 
primarily to military utilization of atomic weap- 
ons. The responsibility for the control of much 
of this weapons information logically should rest 
with the Department of Defense rather than with 
the Commission. Many administrative difficul- 
ties that are produced by a dual system of security 
would be eliminated by the removal of this weapons 
information from the “restricted data” category 
and its subsequent protection by the Department 
of Defense in the same manner and under the same 
safeguards as other military secrets. 

This method of handling weapons information 
is not possible under present law. “Restricted 
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data” can be removed from the statutory “re- 
stricted data” category only by declassification, 
upon a determination by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission that the publication of such data would not 
al ser affect the common defense and security. 
Declassification obviously is not the remedy. The 
remedy lies in reliance upon the standard security 
measures of the user, the Department of Defense. 
I recommend, therefore, that the statutory defini- 
tion of “restricted data” be amended to exclude 
information concerning the utilization of atomic 
weapons, as distinguished from information on 
their theory, design, and manufacture. 

(2) In addition to information which falls 
wholly within the utilization category, there is 
information which concerns primarily the utiliza- 
tion of weapons but which pertains also to their 
design and manufacture. In order to avoid diffi- 
culties in this marginal zone, I recommend legisla- 
tion which also would authorize removal of such 
information from the “restricted data” category. 
This would be done only when the Commission and 
the Department of Defense jointly determine that 
it relates primarily to military utilization of 
atomic weapons and that it can be adequately safe- 

uarded as classified defense information under 
the Espionage Act and other applicable law. 

(3) Consistent with these changes, I recommend 
that the Department of Defense join with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in any declassifica- 
tion of “restricted data” which relate primarily to 
military utilization of atomic weapons and which 
can be published without endangering the national 
security. Thus, the Department of Defense will 
have an appropriate voice in the protection and 
declassification of such “restricted data” and the 
responsibilities of the Commission will be clarified 
with respect to all other “restricted data.” 


Domestic Development of Atomic Energy 


What was only a hope and a distant goal in 
1946, the beneficent use of atomic energy in human 
service, can soon be a reality. Before our scientists 
and engineers lie rich possibilities in the har- 
nessing of atomic power. The Federal Govern- 
ment can pioneer in its development. But, in this 
undertaking, the enterprise, initiative, and com- 
petitive spirit of individuals and groups within 
our free economy are needed to assure the greatest 
efficiency and progress at the least cost to the 
public. 

Industry’s interest in this field is already evi- 
dent. In collaboration with the Atomic Energy 
Commission, a number of private corporations are 
now conducting studies, largely at their own ex- 

nse, of the various reactor types which might 

developed to produce economic power. There 
are indications that they would increase their 
efforts significantly if the way were open for pri- 
vate investment in such reactors. In amending 
the law to permit such investment, care must be 
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taken to encourage the development of this new 
industry in a manner as nearly normal as possibl 
with careful regulation to protect the natio 
security and the public health and safety. It is 
essential that this program so proceed that this 
new industry will develop self-reliance and self- 
sufficiency. 

The creation of opportunities for broadened in- 
dustrial participation may permit the Government 
to reduce its own reactor research and development 
after private industrial activity is well established, 
For the present, in addition to contributing 
toward the advancement of power reactor tech- 
nology, the Government will continue to s 
progress in the related technology of military 
propulsion reactors. The present complementary 
efforts of industry and Government will therefore 
continue, and industry should be encouraged by 
the enactment of appropriate legislation to assume 
a substantially more significant role. To this end, 
I recommend amendments to the Atomic Energy 
Act which would: 


1. Relax statutory restrictions against owner- 
ship or lease of fissionable material and of facili- 
ties capable of producing fissionable material. 

2. Permit private manufacture, ownership, and 
operation of atomic reactors and related activi- 
ties, subject to necessary safeguards and under 
licensing systems administered by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

3. Authorize the Commission to establish mini- 
mum safety and security regulations to govern the 
use and possession of fissionable material. 

4, Permit the Commission to supply licensees 
special materials and services needed in the initial 
stages of the new industry at prices estimated to 
compensate the Government adequately for the 
value of the materials and services and the expense 
to the Government in making them available. 


5. Liberalize the patent provisions of the Atomic 


Energy Act, principally by expanding the area in 
which private patents can be obtained to include 
the production as well as utilization of fissionable 
material, while continuing for a limited period the 
authority to require a patent owner to license 
others to use an invention essential to the peace- 
time applications of atomic energy. 


Until industrial participation in the utilization 
of atomic energy acquires a broader base, con- 
siderations of fairness require some mechanism to 
assure that the limited number of companies, 
which as government contractors now have access 
to the program, cannot build a patent monopoly 
which would exclude others desiring to enter the 
field. I hope that participation in the a 
ment of atomic power will have broadened sufii- 
ciently in the next 5 years to remove the need for 
such provisions. 

In order to encourage the greatest possible prog- 
ress in domestic application of atomic energy, 
flexibility is necessary in licensing and regulatory 
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provisions of the legislation. Until further ex- 

rience with this new industry has been gained 
it would be unwise to try to anticipate by law all 
of the many problems that are certain to arise. 
Just as the basic Atomic Energy Act a ag 
by its own terms that it was experimental in a 
number of respects, so these amendments will be 
subject to continuing future change and refine- 
ment. 


The destiny of all nations during the 20th cen- 
-_ will turn in large measure upon the nature 
and the pace of atomic energy development here 
and abroad. The revisions to the Atomic Energy 
Act herein recommended will help make it pos- 
sible for American atomic energy development, 
public and private, to play a full and effective part 
in leading mankind into a new era of progress 
and peace. 


Foreign Ministers Conclude Berlin Meetings 


Following are the texts of further statements 
made by Secretary Dulles during the Foreign 
Ministers’ Conference which opened at Berlin on 
January 25, together with the teat of a Soviet 
proposal regarding Austria and the texts of quad- 
ripartite and tripartite communiques issued at the 
close of the Conference: 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 12 


Press release 69 dated February 15 


We are here today in a meeting which may have 
historic consequences. From it may come the kind 
of accomplishment which the whole world has 
been expecting of this conference; but which after 
nearly 3 weeks has not yet been forthcoming. 

Some may explain and even excuse our failure 
to date on the ground that the problems and tasks 
we have previously undertaken have been vast and 
complex. Such is not the case today. 

In agenda item No. 3, the conclusion of an 
Austrian State Treaty, we have a problem of com- 
pletely manageable magnitude. 

In the occasional moments of meditation which 
this conference has permitted, I have given 
thought to the dilemmas which seem to confront 
our Soviet colleagues. I try to see their prob- 
lems from their viewpoint, and I admit that they 
face hard problems. 

But no stretch of philosophical speculation can 
bring me to believe that Austria constitutes a 
really hard problem. Surely the mighty Soviet 
empire cannot really fear lest 7 million peace- 
loving Austrians should have freedom. Nor can 
I believe that the economy of the 800 million 


people within the Soviet-dominated bloc depends 


*For texts of earlier statements and proposals, see 
BuLLeTin of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 179, Feb. 15, 1954, p. 222, and 
Feb. 22, 1954, p. 266. 
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so being able to continue to bleed the economy 
of the small and naturally poor Austrian state. 
It seems incredible that a Soviet grocer’s bill for 
some dried peas should have prec, y in the way of 
honoring the 1943 signature of the Soviet Foreign 
Minister to the Moscow declaration of Austria’s 
independence.? 

We have just heard the statement of the Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister. 


Immediate Solution Needed 


We agree that the Austrian problem does not 
simply call for eventual solution; it cries aloud 
for immediate solution, no matter what measure- 
ment of politics or economics or humanity or in- 
ternational decency is applied to it. What is 
asked for is nothing more than what was solemnly 
promised over 10 years ago—the rights of sov- 
ereignty we all insist upon for ourselves. Fur- 
thermore, the gap whi: wanuaten the Austrian 
Minister’s plea from realization is so small that 
this treaty could be signed here and now, if all 
four of us had the will to sign it. I for one do 
have that will, and I note that each of us has 
in statements at this conference recognized our 
obligation to act and act quickly. Mr. Molotov 

ut it well when on January 25, 1954, he said 
‘the interests of strengthening peace in ey 
and the need to assure the national rights. of the 
Austrian people demand the earliest re-establish- 
ment of a free and independent Austria.” The 
call of the Austrian Foreign Minister is a call 
to action to which we must respond quickly for 
many reasons. 

Austria was the first victim of Hitler’s aggres- 
sion and if we have, as we say and know we have, 


*For a statement regarding the “dried peas debt”, see 
Ibid., June 8, 1953, p. 811. 
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ing the Europe which 


a responsibility for 
4 the liberation of 


Hitler so largely destroy 
Austria from the bondage of occupation still 
stands after 9 years at head of the list of 
actions we should take. 

We should also respond quickly because only 
in that way can we eradicate the sorry record of 
past negotiations on the Austrian State Treaty. 

I have no wish at this time to enumerate the 
long and shabby story of delay, disillusion, and 
led of candor which has this far characterized 
the Soviet negotiations on Austria. 

This time there should be a clear-cut end to 
all of that. Can we sit here as the Foreign Min- 
isters of our four countries solemnly and seriously 
addressing ourselves to agenda item No. 3 and 
dare admit that the 374 previous discussions on 
this one item over a 7-year period have not ex- 
plored every conceivable nook and cranny of the 
Austrian State Treaty ? 


Austrian Record of Achievement 


We should also respond quickly in recognition 
of the extraordinary performance of the Austrians 
themselves. Compare the Austria of today with 
the Austria that met our eyes in the spring of 1945. 

At that time a provisional government strug- 
es in the ruins left by Hitler. The economy— 

ere was no economy. 

Today the Austrian people pursue their daily 
lives peacefully and industriously under the pro- 
tection of their democratic constitution. 

Few governments in the world today can pre- 
sent a record of real achievement comparable to 
that of the Austrian Government installed in 1945 
after free elections and twice freely reelected 
since then. This Austrian Government has 
brought the Austrian economy to a state of pro- 
ductivity and stability which it has not enjoyed 
for decades, despite the of -ommaen off, for the 
benefit of Soviet Russia, of the products of East 
Austria. To be sure foreign aid has helped, and 
I am proud that much of it has been contributed 
by the United States, but foreign aid without na- 
tional will could not have produced the Austria 
of today. 

It can truly be said that the harmony of Aus- 
tria’s internal and external relations, created in 
9 years out of the ruins of aggression, is a model 
of what can be done when there is a will to do it. 
And yet despite this abundantly apparent dem- 
onstration of political maturity, democratic in- 
stitutions, social peace, and economic well-being, 
the Austrian people remain under the burden of 
occupation and exploitation. Some 60,000 for- 
eign troops, over 34 of them under Soviet com- 
mand, garrison Austria. That is practically one 
soldier for every 100 inhabitants. 

We should also respond quickly because of the 
shameful economic burden which has been im- 





posed upon Austria during the past 5 years by 
the delay on the treaty. _ 1949 the Soviet 
Union has extracted from so-called “German 
assets” in its zone of Austria at least 200 million 
dollars in net profits. This is a sum larger than 
the lump-sum indemnity which in 1949 was set 
by the Soviet Union as the price for the return 
to Austria of only some of these assets. This is 
reason enough for acting on the Austrian For. 
eign Minister’s request for alleviation of article 
35. 


Austria Not An Enemy Country 


Austria was not an aggressor—Austria is not 
a defeated enemy. Austria was a victim of ag- 
— Austria is, by our own statement in the 

oscow declaration of November 1, 1943, a lib- 
erated and not an enemy country. As Dr. Figl 
has said, it is ironical that we have long since 
concluded treaties with all but one of the Euro- 
pean nations which were our enemies. 

In a proclamation to the citizens of Vienna 
in March 1945 the late Marshal Tolbukhin, com- 
manding the Russian forces in Austria, said “The 
Red Army has set foot on the soil of Austria not 
to conquer Austrian territory. Its aim is exclu- 
sively the defeat of the enemy German-Fascist 
troops, and the liberation of Austria. The Red 
Army backs the Moscow declaration of the allied 
powers on the independence of Austria.” 

To fulfill the pledge of the Moscow declaration, 
so eloquently underscored by Marshal Tolbukhin 
and reinforced by innumerable statements, dec- 
larations, and resolutions since then, requires 
pathetically little. That was also true in 1949. 

All that lies between the Austria of today and 
the Austria we promised in 1943 is agreement on 
five articles, actually only parts of five articles, 
of the present draft treaty, and consideration of 
article 35 in the light of the Austrian Foreign 
Minister’s statement today. 

The American delegation supports Mr. Eden’s 
proposal listing the few points which need to be 
Settled in order to reach the goal of an Austrian 
state treaty. After 374 discussions and 10 years 
of unfilled pledges, I believe my colleagues will 
agree with me that these and only these steps need 
to be taken, no other issues are relevant to our task. 

Last April President Eisenhower spoke to the 
world on the subject of world tensions. At that 
time he called for deeds, not words, to prove the 
will to peace, and, in fact, he cited the Austrian 
State Treaty as just such a deed—a deed requiring 
only the simple will to do it. That deed wil shine 
in a world which has become darkened by fear and 
disillusionment. If the Soviet Union will join us 
in doing this deed, the whole world will rejoice in 
the demonstration that our four nations can indeed 
cooperate to serve the cause of peace and justice. 
Out of that beginning, greater things could come. 
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STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 13 
Press release 82 dated February 19 


Yesterday afternoon the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter presented us with a rather peculiar sandwich. 
The top and the bottom of his remarks stressed 
the necessity for the early conclusion of an Aus- 
trian state treaty, which would reestablish a free 
and independent Austria. But in between the top 
and bottom he inserted some poisonous proposals. 
They meant that the treaty, instead of reestablish- 
ing a free and independent Austria, should estab- 
lish an Austria without freedom and without 
independence. 

I earnestly hope that these new proposals will 
be withdrawn, so that we may in fact conclude an 
Austrian state treaty at this very meeting, as 
promised in 1943. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister’s statement com- 
pletely confirms the view I expressed yesterday 
that if we adhere to the present draft of the Aus- 
trian state treaty there remain only minor differ- 
ences between us. As the Soviet proposals state, 
that draft treaty “was in the main agreed among 
the four powers in 1949.” Only five articles re- 
main a unagreed, and I am confident that 
with goodwill those articles could quickly be 
agreed upon. It will not take, as the Soviet Union 
suggests, 3 months to reach that agreement. It 
can be reached in 3 days or even less, so that we 
can in fact conclude the treaty at this conference 
in accordance with the proposal made yesterday 
by the three Western powers. 

However, the Soviet Union has now introduced 
new proposals which would totally alter the situa- 
tion. They would cut the heart out of the proposed 
treaty and turn the clock back, not to 1949, not to 
1947, not even to 1943, but to the darker earlier 
pens, when by Hitler’s action Austria seemed 

opelessly doomed to be forever the victim of alien 
occupation. 

The Soviet Union proposes to continue the mili- 
tary occupation of Austria “pending the conclu- 
sion of a peace treaty with seman 

Since the Soviet Union has rejected all proposals 
for the unification of Germany on the basis of free 
elections, and by its own latest German proposal 
treats the division of Germany as a semi-perma- 
nent condition, the Soviet Austrian proposal would 
mean an indefinite occupation of Austria. By 
requiring the withdrawal of all Allied troops from 
Vienna, while retaining Soviet forces in the Soviet 
zone, the capital of Austria would thus be left as a 
defenseless island, surrounded by a sea of Russian 
soldiers. 

That occupation of Austria could never be ter- 
minated by any action of her own. It would be 
wholly within the power of the Soviet Union to 
prolong the occupation forever merely by perpet- 


*For a review of the Austrian treaty question, see 
Buttetin of June 8, 1953, p. 805. 
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uating the division of Germany and blocking an 
all-German peace treaty. 

If the Soviet proposal were adopted, it would 

rvert the Austrian state treaty and require its 

ing rewritten from the preamble to the end. 

How could we any longer in the preamble de- 
scribe the treaty as being one designed to liberate 
Austria and to make it a free and independent 
state? 

How could we any longer stipulate by article 1 
that “Austria shall be re-established as a sover- 
eign, independent and democratic state”? 

How could we any longer declare as in article 2 
that we “will respect the independence and terri- 
torial integrity of Austria”? 

Article 33, entitled “Withdrawal of Allied 
Forces,” would be obliterated and have to be re- 
placed by an article entitled, “The Indefinite Mil- 
itary Occupation of Austria.” 

The treaty would thus become not a treaty for 
the liberation of Austria, but a treaty for the sub- 
jection of Austria. 


Proposal for ‘“‘Neutralization” 


A second major and related change in the treaty 
is proposed by the Soviet Union in terms of sub- 
jecting Austria to “neutralization.” 

A neutral status is an honorable status if it is 
voluntarily chosen by a nation. Switzerland has 
chosen to be neutral, and as a neutral she has 
achieved an honorable place in the family of na- 
tions. Under the Austrian state treaty as here- 
tofore drafted, Austria would be free to choose for 
itself to be a neutral state like Switzerland. Cer- 
tainly the United States would fully r its 
choice in this , as it fully respects the com- 
parable choice of the Swiss nation. 

However, it is one thing for a nation to choose 
to be neutral and it is another thing to have neu- 
trality forcibly imposed on it by other nations as 
a perpetual servitude. 


A state subjected to such im neutralization 
is not in fact a sovereign and independent state. 
Such a demand makes a mockery of the language, 


which the Soviet proposal retains, that “Austria 
shall be reestablished as a sovereign, independent 
and democratic state.” 

It is difficult to understand why the Soviet 
Union, at this moment when an Austrian state 
treaty seemed to be on the point of realization, 
should now propose provisions which would basic- 
ally alter the entire character of the treaty and 
which would violate the Moscow declaration on 
Austria of Nov. 1, 1943, whereby the three powers, 
with the subsequent adhesion of France, under- 
took “to see reestablished a free and independent 
Austria.” If the Soviet proposal were accepted, 
there would be not a free Austria but an enslaved 
Austria, not an independent Austria but a subject 
Austria. 








If this four-power meeting accepted the Soviet 
= we would expose ourselves before the 
world as being morally and politically bankrupt. 
We would have forfeited all right to the confi- 
dence of others in our willingness to fulfill our 
solemn pledges. 

We do not know, we can only suspect, the rea- 
sons which prompt the Soviet to make its present 

roposal. The reasons given are grotesquely 
inadequate. 


Grotesque Soviet Reasoning 


It is given as a reason that there is lacking a 
treaty with Germany whereby Germany under- 
takes to respect the independence of Austria. It 
is said that until that undertaking is given, Aus- 
tria must remain occupied. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister would have us be- 
lieve that during the period when Germany is 
occupied and totally Genet vet least in the 
Western zones—the danger to Austria from Ger- 
many is so great that Austria must be occupied 
to protect it against that German danger, but 
that once Germany is restored to a unified and in- 
dependent status, with a national army of its 
own, then it will be safe to end the occupation of 
Austria. Such reasoning will not carry convic- 
tion anywhere. 

A plausible explanation is the fact that article 
22 of the treaty of peace with Hungary and article 
21 of the treaty of peace with Rumania provide 
that the Soviet Union may maintain armed 
forces on the territory of these countries so long 
as this is needed for the maintenance of the lines 
of communication of the Soviet Army with the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Austria. 

I can understand that the Soviet Union fears a 
withdrawal from Austria which would also re- 
quire it to withdraw its Red armies from Hungary 
and Rumania. 

Is it, however, really decent that little Austria 
should have to continue to be an occupied state so 
that the Soviet Union will have a pretext for con- 
tinuing to occupy also Hungary and Rumania? 
So cynical an attitude will pane shock the con- 
science of the world. 

We have heard from the Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter many words condemning “militarism,” but 
everything which he proposes, whether it be in re- 
lation to Germany or in relation to Austria, or 
indirectly in relation to Hungary and Rumania, 
shows dependence on military power. No con- 
ae of humanity prevails as against naked 
orce. 

The Soviet Minister has introduced in his Aus- 
trian proposal a proposal for the four of us to 
consider the question of Trieste. That proposal 
is unacceptable to the United States. In any 
event, it has no proper relationship to the Aus- 
trian question. I hope that its introduction does 
not mean that it is the intention of the Soviet 
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Foreign Minister to make a conclusion of a state 
treaty with Austria dependent upon the prior go- 
lution of all other European questions, so that the 
first victim of Hitlerite aggression would auto. 
matically be the last to be relieved of the conse- 
quences of that aggression. 

I earnestly plead with the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister to iieate the two Austrian proposals 
which he made yesterday, which, as I say, would 
completely revolutionize not only the text but 
also the character of the Austrian state treaty, 
If he will make that withdrawal, then I have 
every confidence that the remaining differences, 
which are very slight, can be composed. Then we 
could in fact conclude the Austrian state treaty 
at this meeting of the foreign ministers and crown 
our efforts here with an honorable success. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 14 


Press release 70 dated February 15 


Mr. Chairman, I have listened attentively to 
yvuur presentation and to the proposals which you 
submitted. Some of the proposals involve tech- 
nical treaty changes, and I cannot fully appraise 
them until I have seen the texts. owever, I 
think I have seized the general import of what you 
have said. 

The Austrian treaty which we are considering 
concluding is a treaty which imposes — heavy 
economic burdens upon Austria, economic burdens 
which we believe are not justifiably to be placed 
upon Austria. But the Austrian Foreign Minis- 
ter has indicated that his Government is prepared 
to assume these heavy burdens in order to get in- 
dependence. 

It is the proposal of the Soviet Union as I under- 
stand, that Austria should be compelled to make 
all these payments and then get nothing in the way 
of independence at all. The whole heart and core 
of independence is being able, if you want, to have 
foreign troops off your soil; or, if you want, to 
invite foreign troops to your soil as allies. Both 
of these privileges of sovereignty are denied to 
Austria by the Soviet proposed treaty, so she will 
have paid, and gotten nothing for what she has 
paid. 

The United States is not prepared to be a party 
to trying or to compel Austria to pay a great price 
for independence, and then denying that inde- 
pendence. 

We believe that would be a fraud, and we are 
not prepared to be a party to such a fraud. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister makes a very 
curious argument. He seeks to justify requiring 
Austria to accept for an indefinite period the pres- 
ence of foreign troops, which he says are not oc- 
cupation troops. 

But they certainly are occupying Austria. 
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They do not stay suspended in the air somewhere ; 
they are in Austria. They occupy Austria. 

There is no parallel between that and the so- 
called United States bases, which Mr. Molotov is 
constantly referring to. If having foreign troops 
in a country is comparable to a base system, and 
js as evil as Mr. Molotov suggests, then why does 
he insist on perpetuating that system and inflict- 
ing it upon Austria? 

The United States, and France, and the United 
Kingdom, want the elimination of troops from 
Austria. That, I would think, would be in line 
with what the Soviet Foreign Minister professes 
to be good international policy. But all of a sud- 
den, he is the one who is contending for imposing 
a base system upon Austria. 

It is, however, not a base system if the United 
States understands it, but something infinitely dif- 
ferent and infinitely worse. There is no sovereign 
state in the whole world where the United States 
has any troops except at the express invitation and 
will of the sovereign country which asks us to be 
there as a contribution to its own defense. 


U.S. Rejects Subjugation of Austria 


There is really a difference, although the Soviet 
Foreign Minister seems not to appreciate it, be- 
tween being in a country at a freely given invita- 
tion of that country, and imposing oneself on a 
country forcefully, which is a form of subjuga- 
tion. This the United States will have no part of, 
and it will have no part of it in relation to Aus- 
tria, and Austria which is subjected to the condi- 
tions which the Soviet Foreign Minister proposes 
would not become the free and independent Aus- 
tria which all of us have solemnly promised time 
after time after time. 

It would be an indefinitely subjugated country 
and that would be to make a mockery of all of 
our promises, 

The Soviet Foreign Minister constantly uses 
the word “temporary” in order to make his pro- 
posals sound a little less harsh and brutal than 
they are. 

But “temporary” is a word which, under the 
conditions which are prescribed, could more ac- 
curately be put “indefinitely.” I recall the “tem- 
porary” nature of the stationing of Soviet forces 
in Hungary and in Rumania. They were only 
to stay there until an Austrian treaty would end 
the Austria occupation. Now that an Austrian 
treaty is in sight, the Soviet forces are to stay in 
Austria until there is a German treaty. And no 
one in the world can tell what new conditions will 
be imposed if it ever seems likely that there will 
be a German treaty—rather that the Soviet Union 
permit the all-German free elections which are 
the indispensable foundation for a German treaty. 

Reference has been made to the reason for the 
delay in the concluding of a treaty with Austria. 
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Anyone who is familiar with the record knows 
that it has been repeatedly made clear to the Soviet 
delegation over the past several years that the 
Western allies were prepared to accept the provi- 
sions of the treaty, to which we now formally 
indicate agreement, and every time that that sug- 
gestion has been made the Soviet Union has 
thought up some other reason as to why it could 
not proceed with the treaty—Yugoslavia, Trieste, 
the failure to settle its bill for the dried peas. 
One after the other excuse has been brought up. 

Now we could understand that that shabby per- 
formance could be carried on at meetings of the 
deputies, which had largely ceased to attract the 
publi attention, because they had been going 
on so many years. 

But we really did not think that that perform- 
ance would be repeated here, at the meeting of 
the four Foreign Ministers themselves, with the 
eves of the world focused on what we do, and 
that new excuses would be thought up, new 
reasons given, not to conclude the Austrian 
treaty, just at the moment when it seemed to be 
in our grasp. 

I really would like to urge on the Soviet Union’s 
Minister that he drop these new proposals, which 
were never heard of before we came here a few 
days ago, and allow this great humanitarian task 
to be completed, redeeming our promise to give 
freedom and liberation to Austria. 

In conclusion, I recall that the United States 
proposal stated that the United States was pre- 
pared to accept certain articles in the form pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union on the condition that 
the four Foreign Ministers would confirm their 
past acceptance of article 4 and article 33, among 
others. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has proposed basic 
changes in both article 4 and article 33, which had 
previously been accepted. I take it he refuses to 
confirm their acceptance as proposed by the United 
States. If that is the case, that would involve a 
rejection of the United States’ proposal, because 
the United States is not prepared itself to accept 
the changes in articles 4 and 33 which have been 
proposed by the Soviet Foreign Minister to im- 
pose “neutralization” and continuing occupation. 

There are some other changes he has proposed 
which are technical and on which I do not pro- 
nounce myself, —- only with the two major 
proposals relating to the change in the previously 
accepted articles 4 and 33. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 15 


Press release 71 dated February 16 


I would like first of all to answer the last ques- 
tions which the Soviet Foreign Minister put. He 
said, “Do we want collective security in Europe?” 
The answer to that is, we want collective security 
everywhere in the world. We have tried to get 
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that security during the war and postwar years 
in many different ways. 

We tried to get it by the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all of our governments subscribed. I am 
afraid none of us can feel that the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter have been lived up to, provisions 
which assure the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live and 
to see sovereign rights and self-government re- 
stored to those who have been deprived of them. 

We tried to get it by the declaration of Yalta, 
which provided, among other things, a declaration 
on liberated Europe which provided for the estab- 
lishment of free governments by the free elections 
throughout Euro 

And then we tried to get it by the U.N. Charter, 
which 0 ine all of us, and most of the nations of 
the world, not to use force against the political 
independence or territorial integrity of other 
states. 

Why have we not gotten European security and 
world security out of these documents we have 
signed? Nothing is wrong in the wording. 

at has been wrong is, at least in the opinion 
of some, that other parties to the agreements have 
not lived up to these agreements and there has 
followed a t sense of insecurity in the world 
because of lack of trust and confidence in men’s 
and nations’ will to live up to their pledged word. 
_ That is why there has grown up in the world, 
in addition to the proposed universal system of 
the United Nations, other regional collective se- 
curity arrangements exercising what the charter 
calls “the collective right of self-defense.” 


Regional Arrangements Based on Confidence 


These special security arrangements do not have 
any words that add anything not already in the 
United Nations Charter. The addition which 
they provide is that they are agreements between 
nations which, over long periods of time, have 
come to trust and have confidence in each other. 
They provide the element of confidence which un- 
ee ttt has not been present on a universal 

asis. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has asked why, if 
the 21 American nations had made a Rio pact, is 
it not equally logical that the mysterious “32” 
nations of Europe should not make a pact if the 
Rio pact, the pact of the Americas, is not just a 
regional pact. It is a pact which, as the treaty 
itself provides, contains this declaration : 

Peace is founded on justice and moral order and, 


consequently, on the international recognition and pro- 
tection of human rights and freedoms. . . 


Those are not mere words, in the case of the pact 
of the Americas; that is an expression of reality 
which has been demonstrated by close association 


for 150 years. And the ingredient which makes 
the Rio pact a dependable reality is the fact of 
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confidence which is based upon 150 years of peace. 
ful association. 

And so it is that groups of countries have sought 
to augment the words of the United Nations Char. 
ter with the essential element of confidence based 
upon long historic association. 

That is true of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. It is true of the nations which are bound 
together by the North Atlantic Treaty. 

he North Atlantic Treaty is based upon the 
expressed determination of their peoples to safe- 
guard the freedom, common heritage, and civili- 
zation of their peoples, founded on the principles 
of democracy, individual liberty, and the rule of 
law. 

And those words, again, are not just ink on 

aper. Those words are the expression of a real- 
ity which has been demonstrated over many gen- 
erations and which are bound not by ink, but by 
blood which has been shed in protecting that 
common heritage. 


Actions Leading to NATO’s Founding 


It is suggested that this North Atlantic Treaty 
is a cause of division. It is clearly evident that 
history has revealed that the coming into close 
association of the Western nations is not a cause 
of disunity, but is caused by the fear and appre 
hension aia. to an increasing degree, seized hold 
of these countries as the result of actions which 
occurred elsewhere. 

I recall that this postwar coming together had 
its first major beginning in the Brussels pact of 
March 17, 1948. I mores | however, that that was 
preceded by the Communists’ armed efforts to 
overthrow the lawful government of Greece and 
by the forceable coup d’etat whereby the Czech 

overnment was overthrown and a Communist 
Government installed in its place. 

Then I recall that there was the blockade of 
Berlin, which brought war very close to Euro 

And it was during that period that the idea 
of strengthening the Brussels pact by bringing 
in the United States, Canada, and other countries 
first was conceived, and that treaty, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, was then realized in 1949. 

Even then, however, it was not thought to be 
necessary to implement that treaty with any large 
military organization. 

I recall that I was in the United States Senate 
at the time of the ratification of that treaty, and 
we did not think it would be necessary actually 
to implement any large military organization 
under the Atlantic treaty. 

But then came the armed ression in Korea, 
in June 1950, followed by the Chinese Communist 
aggression of November 1950. And these events 
created fear to such a degree that it seemed nec- 
essary to build a sufficient strength in Europe to 
create a respectable balance of power. 

General Eisenhower came over at the end of 
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December 1950 to be the Supreme Commander of 
the Allied Powers, and under his inspiration there 
was developed military strength in Europe. Now 
that there is at least a reasonable defensible pos- 
ture in sight, that expense is being leveled off. 

I think it would be very difficult for any im- 

artial observer to say that the North Atlantic 
Rreaty, or the organizations under it, have 
created the division of Europe. It has been re- 

nsive to a division of Europe which already 
existed and the danger of which was accentuated 
by such events as I have outlined. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister has asked us to 
study and analyze the precise words and drafting 
of his project. I must say in all frankness that 
I am not interested in the words. I could heap 
this table high with past words that are just as 
fine as the human hand and mind can pen. I 
have referred to some of them this afternoon. 
What I ask is, “Will these words bring with them 
confidence?” The words already exist; they exist 
in the United Nations Charter. They have ex- 
isted in many other documents. The essence is 
not the words, but whether in fact the proposal 
will bring a confidence which will end the dis- 
unity of Europe. 

I can say with, I hope, assurance that I will 
be believed, that there is no international objec- 
tive which is as dear to the hearts of the Ameri- 
can people as real peace and security in Europe. 
That ought to be our wish, because the lack of 
that has cost us very dearly and very heavily in 
the past. 


Inadequacy of Formula of Words 


I have, however, grown skeptical of the possi- 
bility of solving great problems merely by re- 
ey old words or inventing new words. I 
o not believe, myself, that the division of Europe, 
which so desperately needs to be cured, can be 
cured by a formula of words. I believe there are 
some things which need to be done first. 

One of the things that needs to be done is to 
end the division of Germany. Here is a problem 
which is our own particular problem. It lies 
here on this table; it is symbolized by the city 
in which we meet. And yet we seem unable to 
even make that start in ending the division of 
Europe. 

Mr. Eden has laid before us a plan for the uni- 
fication of Germany,‘ a reasonable plan which, 
meen, it seems is not acceptable. And I 
would be forced in all candor to say that the 
reasons which make it impossible for us four to 
agree upon the unification of Germany are pre- 
cisely the reasons which deprive the fine words 
which are presented in the Soviet proposal ® of 
the value which I wish deeply they carried. 

What is the reason that makes the United 


* Ibid., Feb. 8, 1954, p. 186. 


* Ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 270. 
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Kingdom’s plan unacceptable? It is because it is 
based upon having supervised free elections in 
Germany and one of us four is not willing to 
trust the results of these elections. That is why 
the perpetuation of the division must go on. 

There is unhappily a long history which sug- 
gests that the rulers of the Soviet nion are not 
willing to trust anything which they cannot them- 
selves control. That is the reason, it seems to me, 
fundamentally why we around this table have 
been unable to bring about the unification of Ger- 
many. And I say if that ground for distrust 
exists and if there cannot be unity except by con- 
trol, control by the Soviet Union, then I am ve 
skeptical if any good can come out of the plan 
which has been submitted by the Soviet Foreign 
Minister. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 16 
Press release 77 dated February 18 


Mr. Chairman, for about 2,000 years now there 
has been a figure in mythology which symbolizes 
tragic futility. That was Sisyphus, who, accord- 
ing to the Greek story, was given the task of rolling 
a great stone up to the top of a hill. Each time 
when, after great struggle and sweating, the stone 
was just at the brow of the hill, some evil force 
manifested itself and pushed the stone down. So 
poor Sisyphus had to start his task over again. 

I suspect that for the next 2,000 years the story 
of Sisyphus will be forgotten, when generation 
after generation is told the story, the tragic story, 
of the Austrian State Treaty. Austria was prom- 
ised its independence 11 years ago. When our 
forces moved into Austria 9 years ago they an- 
nounced that they were there only to liberate. 
Now, year after year has gone by, when we have 
repeatedly been almost at the point of eprecernav 
an Austrian state treaty, and always some evi 
force manifests itself and pushes the treaty back 
again. So we have to start again from the Sesiens 
of the hill. That is again the tragedy being re- 
peated here today. 

I recall that when we were in Moscow in 1947, 
7 years ago, an Austrian State Treaty was almost 
concluded as the result of the work which the 
deputies had been carrying on in London some 6 
months previously, and we thought then that an 
Austrian state treaty was in sight. 

Again it went down to the bottom of the hill. 
And the deputies worked and worked for the 
succeeding 2 years, and finally again it seemed to 
be on the point of realization. And at our meeting 
in Paris in 1949 it was so near to completion that 
it seemed that the deputies could conclude it within 
a few days. 

Then began again the series of efforts, and first 
one excuse after another was brought forward— 
Yugoslavia, Trieste, the Soviet claim for payment 
for the dried peas, and finally, when no more 
excuses could be thought of, the Soviet Union sud- 
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denly realized that it was wrong to work on the 
treaty at all through deputies, and that it all had 
been a great mistake that the task had been referred 
to deputies for some 4 years, and, therefore, the 
whole task had to be withdrawn from the deputies 
and had to be negotiated through diplomatic 
channels. 


New Soviet Proposals 


Now, when we came here with real hope that 
the Austrian State Treaty could at last be con- 
cluded, we were completely taken by surprise to 
find major new proposals put forward by the 
Soviet Union. 

The most serious of those proposals, because it 
cuts the heart out of the treaty, is that providin 
for an indefinite perpetuation of armed forces o 
alien nations on the territory of the Austrian 
state. 

It is suggested that the reason is, or one of the 
reasons is the fact that a European Defense Com- 
munity is proposed. 

As I recall, the Epo treaty was signed in May 
1952. I do not believe that even the Soviet For- 
eign Minister would claim that the treaty signed 
in May 1952 explains the failure for the 3 pre- 
ceding years to conclude an Austrian state treaty. 

And if the European Defense Community 
treaty of May 1952 was an obstacle to the removal 
of Soviet troops from Austria, it is indeed sur- 
prising and hardly explained why that was kept 
such a close secret for 2 years, to be sprung on 
us here just a day or two ago. 

It was indeed a rather cruel performance, if in 
fact that event of 2 years ago completely under- 
mined the proposed Austrian State Treaty, that 
no inkling of that should be given during this 2- 
ear period. Indeed, that is so incredible that, 
in the light of all that has transpired during the 

ast 9 years, we must conclude that all we are 
aced by is another pretext, another excuse, for 
not carrying out the solemn pledge which assured 
that Austria would, as quickly as possible, be 
given its independence as a sovereign state. 


Function of Troops in Austria 


It is not at all clear to me as to what the rela- 
tionship is of Soviet troops in Austria to the 
alleged reasons. 

It is said that there is evidence of the develop- 
ment toward an Anschluss. And presumably the 
Soviet troops are to be there to prevent that. 

The evidence of movement toward an Anschluss 
is reported by the Soviet Foreign Minister as 
being found in certain Austrian periodicals. Well 
I wonder is it to be the function of the Allied 
rg in Austria to censor the publications of 
the Austrians, and to be sure that nothing appears 
in any Austrian periodicals that relates to 
Anschluss ? 
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We can only surmise as to the functions thege 
troops are to perform. But on the basis of the 
reasons given it would seem they would have q 
great role indeed in controlling the printing of the 
news—perhaps the social order—of the Austrians’ 
supposedly sovereign state. 

What are these troops todo? The Soviet For. 
eign Minister says they are not occupation troops, 
They certainly, as I said before, occupy part of 
Austria. They are there to stop Anschluss, which 
it is said, is rearing its ugly head because it igs 
referred to in publications which, presumably 
then these troops would suppress. 

And there is some evidence, it is said, that in 
some business circles, they are thinking of economic 
ties with Germany. Are these troops to have the 
a of controlling the economic, the 
commercial life, of Austria? What are they to 
do there to stop the Anschluss. All of that is 
very obscure to me. 

Another reason given, and to me that is the most 
curious of all, is that the United States, it is said, 
has 100 bases in Europe. 

Well, let me say first that none of those bases 
is under Epc, because there is no Epc. 

And furthermore, it strikes me as extremely 
curious to say that because the United States has 
100 bases in Europe, therefore it must be compelled 
to have one more in Austria. 

I think that the Soviet Foreign Minister will 
understand that it is at least excusable if we think, 
and if much of the world will think, that what is 
actually under way here is another illustration 
of the unwillingness of the Soviet Union actually 
to restore a freedom and independence in 
any area where it has once gotten its grip through 
the use of its army or otherwise. 

The interpretation is forced upon us by the 
otherwise inexplicable amendments proposed and 
the lack of any valid justification for them. That 
is really the tragic aspect of this affair. It throws 
a somber light upon other problems as well. 

The Soviet Foreign Minister referred to the 
question of the so-called neutralization of Aus- 
tria, and indicated that I had agreed with, or was 
not strongly opposed to, the Soviet position in that 
respect. 

I think that the Soviet Foreign Minister must 
have misunderstood me or perhaps I did not make 
my position sufficiently clear. 

What I have said, as shown by my notes, is this: 

A neutral status is an honorable status if it is volun- 
tarily chosen by a nation. Under the Austrian state 
treaty as heretofore drafted, Austria would be free to 


choose for herself to be a neutral nation. Certainly, the 
United States would fully respect Austria’s choice in this 


respect. 

However, I went on to say that it is one thing 
for a nation to choose to be neutral, and it is an- 
other thing to have neutrality forcibly imposed on 
it by other nations as a perpetual servitude. 

The proposed treaty which the Soviet Union 
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has been considering with us here contains certain 
articles which the Soviet Union has not objected 
to. Article 1 says that “the allied and associated 
powers recognize that Austria is reestablished as 
a sovereign, independent and democratic state.” 
The essence of sovereignty is to be able to exclude 
from your country the armed forces of other na- 
tions, if you do not want them, and also the es- 
sence of sovereignty is to be able to make depend- 
able alliances with other nations, if you so wish. 
We believe that Austria should have both of these 
rights, and it is precisely both of these rights 
which would be denied by the amendments pro- 
posed by the Soviet Union. They would, in effect, 
nullify the provisions of article 1 which I have 
read, and would equally ae the provisions of 
article 2, which says that the “allied and associated 
powers” will respect the independence and the 
territorial integrity of Austria. 

As I have said here, United States does not 
itself maintain any armed forces upon the terri- 
tory of any other sovereign state except at its 
expressed request and desire, and only as it so 
desires. We believe that that sound system should 
be applied to Austria. q 

e are not disposed to go along with a treaty 
which imposes upon Austria a fundamental, basic 
impairment of the an rights which ostensi- 
bly, in the first articles of the treaty, we give to 
Austria, and then, in later articles, we entirely 
take away. 

Thus, the treaty would in effect become a fraud, 
offering sovereignty and territorial integrity by 
the first and second articles, and taking them away 
by article 4 bis and article 33. 

I beg that the Soviet a Minister will per- 
mit this treaty to be promptly signed, as he pro- 
fesses he would like to have it signed, by allowing 
the treaty to be a genuine treaty for the sover- 
eignty and independence of Austria. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 17 


Press release 78 dated February 18 


I will comment on the observations made by the 
Soviet Foreign Minister. 

He supports his proposal for troop withdrawal 
in East and West Germany on the basis that this 
would give satisfaction to the German people. 

I am sure he can speak with authority as far 
as the Eastern Zone is concerned; I doubt whether 
he can speak with the same authority as far as 
the Western Zone is concerned. 

I can say that there has been no intimation of 
any kind received from the authorities of West 
Germany, or from the people of West Germany, 
that they would like to see the withdrawal of 
troops of the Western Powers which are in 
Germany. 

On the contrary, there is evidence that there 
would be very considerable concern if these troops 
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were withdrawn, given the situation which exists 
in the East. 

Therefore, I am afraid that, while the proposal 
might give satisfaction in the Eastern Zone, it 
would not give satisfaction in the Western Zone. 

If the Soviet Union is ee, to give people satis- 
faction by troop withdrawals, I would suggest that 
a good place to begin would be in Austria, where 
there is no question but what all the people 
eagerly desire all the troops to be eithieaaee, 
There we are assured of a chance to give satisfac- 
tion. The Soviet delegation might give further 
consideration to that matter and perhaps indicate 
their acceptance of the Austrian State Treaty 
when we take that up tomorrow afternoon. 

There is, however, a reason more fundamental 
than any I have indicated so far why the United 
States does not feel itself able to accept the Soviet 
proposal which is entitled, “On ensuring Euro- 
pean Security.” That is the paper which calls 
for the final withdrawal of forces. 


Analogous Case in Korea 


What the Soviet Union asks the Western Pow- 
ers to do, presumably in the name of European 
security, is what we did under very analogous 
circumstances in Korea immediately preceding 
1950. Our withdrawal in that case did not pro- 
duce security; it produced war. 

Korea, like Germany, was divided. Korea, like 
Germany, was divided under conditions so that 
roughly two-thirds of Korea was occupied by 
Western forces and the other third occupied by 
the non-Western forces. 

The analogy is closer because the indigenous 
forces in North Korea, like the forces in Eastern 
Germany, were highly organized and trained, 
whereas those in Southern Korea and in Western 
Germany were only police forces. 

Moreover, Molotov has questioned Mr. Eden’s 
statements with reference to the East German 
military personnel. The United States has very 
reliable information to reveal that the East Ger- 
man military personnel now total 140,200 men 
under arms. Of this number 100,000 are in the 
ground forces with an additional 25,000 serving in 
security formations. There are 7 organized divi- 
sions of which 3 are mechanized. Air forces con- 
stitute 60 jet fighters manned and trained by 5,000 
ofticers. ese forces are commanded by ex- 
officers of the Nazi Wehrmacht and of the SS. 
They are additional to 100,000 East German 

olice. 
7 I can assure the Soviet Foreign Minister that 
there is nothing comparable in West Germany. 

There are ample means of access to information 
so that any one can ascertain that fact readily for 
himself. 

There is in West Germany a total of 150,000 
police, none of whom have any more than normal 
police armament. That number is to be thought 
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of in terms of the population of the Western Zone, 
= is, of course, many times that of the Eastern 
ne. 

The situation in Germany is thus comparable to 
the situation which existed in Korea prior to 1947. 
Up to that time the United States had its own 
armed forces in South Korea; and there was peace. 
The United States took its troops out of South 
Korea in 1949, and in 1950 there was war. 

It is not necessary at this point to indulge in 
argument as to ® sae where the responsibility for 
that war lay. No one can dispute the two facts: 
First, that the United States troops were taken 
out; and, immediately following that, there was 
war. 

Therefore, I am sure that Mr. Molotov will 
understand, even if he does not agree with our 
state of mind, when we say that we are highly 
skeptical of a proposal put forward in the name 
of peace which involves our following the same 
course of action which, under remarkably sim- 
ilar circumstances, in fact lead to war. 


Dangers of Disunited Germany 


It is to fly in the face of the teachings of history, 
and indeed of elemental reasoning to seek peace 
by continuing the disunity of a people who are 
bound together by sentiments of patriotism and 
by ethnic unity. : 

The way to get peace and promote peace in 
Europe is not simply to think of various devices 
whereby we can mitigate the dangers of a dis- 
united Germany. e should seek a united 
Germany. 

That is why I regret that in this topic of item 
2 the Soviet Union has gotten lost in its great 

andiose scheme, piling words upon words, and 
it has left the central problem, which is the peace- 
ful unification of Germany. 

It is not an accident that the three Western 
Ministers, under this item 2, have concentrated 
their attention on the problem of Germany and 
the creation of a united Germany through free 
elections. It is because we believe that this goes 
to the heart of the problem of security for 
Europe. 

We are also convinced that a united Germany 
should be allowed to develop along peaceful lines 
of its own choosing. A Germany which is co- 
erced, which is told what it cannot do, is a Ger- 
many which almost surely will follow the same 
course that was followed } the Germany which 
succeeded the Treaty of Versailles. There the 
restrictions which were imposed were the very 
thing that enabled the extreme nationalists to 
come to power. 

Therefore, our second point is that Germany 
must be allowed to pursue her inclinations so long 
as these are peaceful and compatible with the 
security of the rest of us. Since, in fact, Ger- 
many wishes to associate herself with the Western 
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countries of Europe, it is essential to peace that 
she be allowed to do so. If she had wished to 
associate herself with the powers of Eastern 
Europe, we would not have wanted to force her 
otherwise. The main point is that we should 
not attempt to apply such a coercion to Germans 
that they will not feel that Germany is an inde- 
— sovereign state. In that way, I repeat, 
ies great danger. 

It is a fact, which all of us who really want 
peace should eagerly welcome, that certainly the 
greater part of the Germans want to adopt a 
course which will end, for at least 50 years, and 
I believe for all time, a distinctively national 
army, and equally end the German general staff. 
The fact that the Germans want to do this gives 
us a unique opportunity to go to meet them, and 
to consolidate that present will. That will may 
not always be with us. If today we reject that 
will of the German people which goes in the di- 
rection of peace, if we try to substitute provisions 
which will be forcibly imposed upon Germany, 
if we perpetuate the division of Germany, if we 
impose limitation and controls of the nature of 
the Versailles Treaty, then, I say we would be 
accepting a heavy responsibility before history. 


STATEMENT OF FEBRUARY 18 
Press release 83 dated February 19 


As I speak for the last time at this Conference, 
I cannot but record a large measure of regret. We 
have failed to satisfy the hopes which many 
throughout the world placed in us. I refer par- 
ticularly to the peoples of East and West Germany 
and of Austria. 

It seems to me that our failures are not how- 
ever due to lack of effort, or to inadequacies of 
detail. Our failures are of a kind which could 
not have been avoided by mere diplomatic or 
negotiating skills at this conference. We encoun- 
tered a fundamental difference between the views 
of the East and the West. 

This is not the time or the place to discuss 
philosophies or creeds. It is, however, important 
to observe that all of our basic differences here 
have revolved around the question of whether it 
was right, or indeed safe, to give man and nations 
a genuine freedom of choice. 

he Western Powers were willing to place trust 
in the German and Austrian peoples. The Soviet 
Union was not. Its delegation pointed out that 
the Germans, if given freedom, might again follow 
such warlike leadership as was presented by the 
Kaiser and by Hitler; and that the Austrians, if 
left alone, might not abide by their solemn en- 
gagement to maintain their independence and to 
avoid absorption by Germany. 

The Western Powers realize that no one can 
know with certainty the use to which men and na- 
tions will put their freedom. History records 
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abuses of freedom. Doubtless it will do so again. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced that no social sys- 
tem has ever been invented which is better than 
that which puts its trust in human freedom, guided 
by education and by religion. 

The Soviet delegation, in multiple ways, has 
made manifest its fear of freedom and its de- 
termination, through its occupation forces and its 
control of election processes, to try to make cer- 
tain that freedom cannot be exercised in a way 
which might be prejudicial to it. 

That is why, it seems, the Soviet Foreign Min- 
ister found it impossible to agree to the unification 
of Germany through genuinely free all-German 
elections, as we proposed, and why he has insisted 
that Soviet troops must remain indefinitely in 
Austria. 

Our discussion of European security has re- 
vealed that the Soviet Union believes that its 
security depends upon maintaining such a huge 
preponderance of power that every other country 
of Rarene will in fact be subject to its coercion. 
The Soviet Union opposes any integration of the 
Western European countries, or any association 
with the United States, which would create suf- 
ficient defensive strength so that the peoples of 
Western Europe would in fact feel that they are 
masters within their own homes and can develop 
their own distinctive ways of life. 


“Fear of Freedom’’ 


The Atlantic Charter, to which we all sub- 
scribed, called for “freedom from fear.” Today, 
unhappily, the dominant note in much of the 
world is “fear of freedom.” It is the conflict be- 
tween those two concepts which has made it 
impossible here to achieve any large measure of 
agreement. 

We are confident that the impasse which we 
reached here will not be permanent. We do not 
believe that the peoples of Germany and Austria, 
or for that matter of other neighboring nations, 
need to bury their hopes. The Soviet leaders will 
surely come to see that freedom is not so greatly 
to be feared. It develops in men a basic respect 
for the rights of others, a sense of human dignity, 
a longing for fellowship and community welfare, 
which are the most solid props of peace. 

I am confident that if these basic realities be- 
come better understood by the Soviet Union, it 
will become possible to achieve the free and inde- 
pendent Austria which we promised in 1943, and 
the unified Germany which, we said in 1945, was 
a purpose of our occupation. 


Progress Made by Conference 


Despite our conflicts of basic principle, we have 
made some progress here. 

The four of us have reached an agreement, 
which we hope will be acceptable to the others 
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concerned, which will permit the holding of a 
Korean political conference. The possibility 
emerges of effecting the unification of Korea, in 
freedom, as had been promised. 

There is also provided the chance, if Communist 
China wants it, of restoring peace and order in 
Indochina and thus enabling the three Associated 
States of Indochina to have freedom and enjoy 
it in security. 

We have agreed to pursue the four-power 
search for agreement on reduction of armaments, 
as recommended by the United Nations. 

We shall pursue means to alleviate the plight 
of peoples of Germany and of Austria. 

In addition to what we have done here, we have 
learned much. That has a value which is not 
to be ignored. It makes it less likely that any 
of us should by inadvertence and miscalculation 
do what would ~isk another war. 

This does not mean that the Western nations 
will suspend the doing of what strengthens free- 
dom and makes apparent its glorious potentials. 
If this Conference were to result in a paralysis 
of freedom, then indeed it would be a tragic 
failure. 

The three Western Ministers, each acting freely 
for his sovereign and independent nation, have 
found agreement on every aspect of our work. 
Thus we have exemplified a society of consent. 
If, in that spirit, our nations go on with others 
of like mind, to build the strength of freedom, 
then we shall win, everywhere, respect. It will 
be shared by all who look to us for leadership, 
for we shall be guarding and serving their free- 
dom, with our own. 

Let me, in conclusion, say a personal word. I 
thank each of my three colleagues for the clarity 
and candor of their participations in this Con- 
ference and for the uniform courtesy and con- 
sideration which each has shown me. 


QUADRIPARTITE COMMUNIQUE 
OF FEBRUARY 18 


Press release 84 dated February 19 


A meeting of the Foreign Ministers of the 
United States, France, the Dnited Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union, John Foster Dulles, Georges 
Bidault, Anthony Eden, and Vyacheslav Molotov, 
took place in Berlin between January 25 and Feb- 
ruary 18, 1954. They reached the following 
agreements: 
(A) 


The Foreign Ministers of the United States 
France, the United Kingdom and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, meeting in Berlin, 

Considering that the establishment, by peaceful 
means, of a united and independent Korea would 
be an important factor in reducing international 
tension and in restoring peace in other parts of 
Asia, 
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Propose that a conference of representatives of 
the United States, France, the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist a py the 
Chinese People’s Republic, the Republic of Korea, 
the People’s Democratic Republic of Korea, and 
the other countries the armed forces of which 
participated in the hostilities in Korea, and which 
desire to attend, shall meet in Geneva on April 26 
for the purpose of reaching a peaceful settle- 
ment of the Korean question ; 

Agree that the problem of restoring peace in 
Indochina will also be discussed at the conference, 
to which representatives of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the Chinese People’s Republic 
and other interested states will be invited. 

It is understood that neither the invitation to, 
nor the holding of, the above-mentioned confer- 
ence shall be deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition in any case where it has not already been 
accorded. 

(B) 


The Governments of the United States of 
America, of France, of the United Kingdom, and 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

Convinced that the solution of international 
controversies necessary for the establishment of 
a lasting peace would be considerably aided by 
an agreement on disarmament, or at least on a 
substantial reduction of armaments, 

Will subsequently hold an exchange of views 
to promote a successful solution of this problem 
as provided for in paragraph 6 of the United 
Nations resolution of November 28, 1953. 

The four Ministers have had a full exchange 
of views on the German question, on the problems 
of European security and on the Austrian ques- 
tion. They were unable to reach agreement upon 
these matters. 


TRIPARTITE COMMUNIQUE 
OF FEBRUARY 19 


Press release 80 dated February 19 


The major problem facing the Berlin conference 
was that of Radeene. The three Western dele- 
gations urged that the reunification of Germany 
should be achieved through free elections, leadin 
to the creation of an all-German Government wit 
which a peace treaty could be concluded. They 
put forward a practical plan to this end. Their 
proposals were not accepted by the Soviet delega- 
tion, even as a basis for discussion, and they were 
forced to the conclusion that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is not now ready to permit free all-German 
elections, or to abandon its control over Eastern 
Germany. 

The three Western Governments will continue 
their efforts to achieve German reunification in 
freedom and by peaceful means. Inthe meantime, 
they have suggested certain measures which could 
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reduce the effect of the present division of Ger- 
many and its consequences for Berlin. They haye 
proposed that the three High Commissioners 
should study these questions with the Soviet High 
Commissioner. As regards Berlin, the three Goy- 
ernments reaffirm their abiding interest in the 
security of the city as expressed in the Tripartite 
Declaration of May 27,1952. They will do all in 
their power to improve conditions in Berlin and 
to promote the economic welfare of the city. 

he three Western Ministers did their utmost to 
secure agreement upon the Austrian State Treaty, 
They accepted the Soviet version of all the remain- 
ing disagreed articles. The Austrian Foreign 
Minister, who was present at all the discussions on 
this question, declared himself ready to sign the 
treaty inthis form. The Soviet Foreign Minister, 
however, insisted upon adding new provisions to 
the treaty. The effect of these would have been to 
leave foreign troops in Austria for an indefinite 
period after the entry into force of the treaty, and 
to impair Austria’s right to play her full part in 
international life. 

The treaty could therefore not be concluded in 
Berlin, despite an Austrian offer accepted by the 
Western Ministers, that troops of the Four Powers 
should remain in Austria until the 30th of June 
1955. The three Governments are prepared to 
continue their efforts to conclude the Austrian 
State Treaty, but progress depends on the Soviet 
Union modifying its attitude. Meanwhile, they 
will continue to seek every means of lightening 
the burden of occupation on Austria. 

The three Governments remain ready to take ad- 
vantage of any further opportunity which may 
arise to promote, by renewal of the contacts estab- 
lished at Berlin or by other means, a solution of 
the German and Austrian problems. 

The three Ministers explained and reaffirmed 
the purely defensive character of Western security 
arrangements, 

Offers were made to discuss how the undertak- 
ings which already protect the Soviet Union 
against aggression could be reinforced. The 
Soviet delegation made no response to these offers. 
Their own proposals would have involved the dis- 
solution of the Western security system, while the 
military power of the Soviet bloc in Europe re- 
mained intact. The Three Powers do not intend 
to be deflected from their efforts to develop the 
system of defense on which their survival depends. 


SOVIET PROPOSAL OF FEBRUARY 12 
REGARDING AUSTRIA 


The Governments of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America recognize that the interests of consoli- 
dating peace in Europe and the need to ensure the na- 
tional rights of the Austrian people require an early re- 
establishment of a free and independent Austria, and 
that the settlement of the Austrian question should con- 
form to the existing four-power agreements. 
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Accordingly, the Governments of the four powers have 
agreed : 

1. To instruct the Deputy Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
to draft within a period of three months a final text of 
“the state treaty for the re-establishment of an independ- 
ent and democratic Austria”, being guided by the follow- 
ing: 


(A) To conclude the preparation of the draft state 
treaty with Austria which was in the main agreed among 
the four powers in 1949 and according to which Austria 
shall be re-established as a sovereign, independent and 
democratic state, shall be relieved of the control of the 
four powers, and the existing control machinery—the 
Allied Commission for Austria and all its bodies—shall 
be abolished and the occupation of Austria shall be termi- 
nated. 

(B) To insert into the text of the state treaty with 
Austria the following additional article: 


“Austria undertakes not to enter into any coalition or 
military alliance directed against any power which partic- 
ipated with its armed forces in the war against Germany 
and in the liberation of Austria. 

“Austria undertakes further not to permit the establish- 
ment on its territory of foreign military bases and not to 
permit the use of foreign military instructors and spe- 
cialists in Austria.” 


The Governments of the United States of America, the 
United Kingdom, France and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on their part shall assume the obligation to 
observe the provisions of this article; 


(C) Note shall be taken of the communication of the 
Soviet Government to the effect that desiring to meet the 
wishes of the Government of Austria, it agrees that Aus- 
tria shall pay in the form of goods deliveries the sum 
which in accordance with Article 35 of the draft state 
treaty is due to the Soviet Union for the former German 
assets. 


2. In order to prevent any attempts at a new Anschluss, 
to postpone pending the conclusion of a peace treaty with 
Germany the withdrawal of the troops of the four powers 
stationed on the territory of the respective zones of 
Austria. 

To withdraw from the city of Vienna all foreign troops 
simultaneously with the abolition of the Allied Commis- 
sion. 

The troops of the four powers temporarily left in Aus- 
tria shall not be occupation troops and shall not perform 
the functions of occupation nor shall they interfere in 
the affairs of the Austrian administration and in the 
social and political life of the country. 

The legal status of these troops shall be determined 
by a special agreement which shall be prepared by the 
four powers with the participation of Austria and which 
shall enter into force simultaneously with the coming into 
force of the state treaty with Austria. 


3. To instruct the Deputy Ministers for Foreign Affairs 
to consider the question of Trieste in connection with the 
proposal of the Soviet Government that the City of 
Trieste and the territory adjacent to it shall not be used 
as a military base. 


Czech Flier Requests Asylum 
After Landing in Germany 


Press release 76 dated February 18 


The American Embassy at Prague on February 
17 delivered a note to the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in response to two Czecho- 
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slovak notes dated a 10, 1954, regardin 
the crew of a Czechoslovak Air Force plane whic 
landed in the U. S. Zone of Germany on Februa 
5, 1954. The plane, which was damaged in land- 
ing, was returned on February 11. The pilot, Lt. 
Frantisek Zavadilik, who wished to go back to 
Czechoslovakia, was repatriated on February 9. 
The other crew member, Pfc. Jiri Sorm, initially 
requested repatriation but subsequently changed 
his mind and asked for asylum. He refused _to 
see any Czechoslovak official representative. He 
did, however, hold a press conference on February 
15. The Embassy’s note answers the false Czecho- 
slovak charges about the treatment of the Czecho- 
slovak fliers by the U. S. authorities. 

Following is the next of the Embassy’s note: 

The American Embassy presents its compliments to 
the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs and has the 
honor to refer to the Ministry’s notes numbers 171.418/ 
54-ABO/1 and 171.429/54-ABO/1 of February 10, 1954. 

The Government of the United States rejects as com- 
pletely without foundation the allegations and charges 
made in those notes against this Embassy and the United 
States authorities in Germany with respect to the crew 
of that aircraft. The Embassy further specifically rejects 
the implication contained in the Ministry’s note No. 
171.429/54-ABO/1 that Lieutenant Zavadilik was re- 
turned to Czechoslovakia only “after repeated urgent 
demands.” 


On the afternoon of February 6, 1954, the Dep- 
uty Minister of Foreign Affairs requested the Am- 
bassador’s assistance in obtaining the immediate 
return to Czechoslovakia of the crew and plane in 

uestion. On the morning of the following day, 

unday, February 7, the Ambassador informed 
the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs that the 
U.S. authorities would immediately deliver the 
two occupants of the plane at the Czechoslovak- 
German frontier at a time and place designated 
by the Czechoslovak authorities and that the U.S. 
authorities were prepared immediately to make 
arrangements to return the aircraft. Monday 
afternoon, February 8, the Deputy Minister of 
Foreign Affairs suggested that the two crew mem- 
bers be returned on Pelsrens 9, 1954, at the Czech- 
oslovak-German border on the Waidhaus-Roz- 
vadov highway. Lieutenant Zavadilik was 
promptly returned on Tuesday, February 9, as 
suggested by the Deputy Foreign Minister. In 
the meantime and before arrangements for re- 
patriation could be completed, Pfc. Sorm had 
changed his mind and decided not to return to 
Czechoslovakia. The Ambassador promptly so 
advised the Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs on 
the night of February 8, 1954. It is obvious that 
if the U.S. authorities had had any intention at all 
to interfere with the return of Pfc. Sorm, no such 
early notification of his intended return would 
have been given the Czechoslovak Government. 

The aircraft was promptly returned on Thurs- 
day, February 11, in accordance with arrange- 
ments made with the Czechoslovak Government. 

The handling by the United States of this case 


has been in strict accordance with international 
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usage. In this respect it contrasts sharply with 
the action of the Czechoslovak Government in 
June and July 1951 with regard to a U.S. airman 
and another airman who inadvertently landed 
their American planes in Czechoslovakia. The 
Czechoslovak suthorities held these airmen incom- 
municado for some 4 weeks and subjected them to 
protracted interrogation. The aircraft were like- 
wise held by the Czechoslovak authorities for some 
4 weeks. 

In the present case both Lieutenant Zavadilik 
and Private Sorm were completely free at all times 
to reach their own decisions. Private Sorm has 
decided he does not desire repatriation, although 
it has been made clear to him that he may see a 
representative of the Czechoslovak Government or 
that he may return to Czechoslovakia if he wishes. 
Until now Private Sorm has refused to see a repre- 
sentative of the Czechoslovak Government, but 
should he change his mind the Government of 
Czechoslovakia will be promptly notified. 


Czechoslovakia Plans 
Wired Radio Network 


Czechoslovakia will be blanketed with a wired 
radio network similar to that of the Soviet Union, 
Theodore C. Streibert, Director of the U. S. In- 
formation Agency, stated on February 16. 

“This action by the Czech government is de- 
signed as a countermeasure to the increasingly 
effective Voice of America and other free-world 
broadcasts such as Radio Free Europe,” Mr. Strei- 
bert said. 

The intention of the Czech Government to intro- 
duce this mass-communication control measure 
was announced in the daily Communist newspaper, 
Lidova demokracie, on January 14, 1954. Such 
a radio network would transplant to Czechoslo- 
vakia the Soviet system of controlled listening. 
Essentially, it consists of an arrangement by 
which individuals can plug in radio sets of simple 
construction which will receive by wire only the 
official, local radio station carrying Communist 
propaganda. 

It also involves the establishment of a wide- 
spread system of loudspeakers installed in public 
squares, recreation centers, assembly halls, and 
market places, which listeners can not turn off. 

Sporadic efforts have been made in the past to 
install this control measure in Czechoslovakia, but 
until now have not been carried out. It is believed 
that the Czech Government will execute its con- 
struction plans this time, Mr. Streibert said. 

He pointed out that almost all public speeches 
made recently by prominent Communist political 
figures in Czechoslovakia have specifically at- 
tacked “hostile broadcasts,” usually with an ad- 


* BuLLeTIN of June 25, 1951, p. 1019; July 16, 1951, p. 93. 
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mission that the contents of such broadcasts are 
widely believed and spread among the population, 

However, installation of a wired speaker sys. 
tem will not keep out foreign radio broadcas 
Mr. Streibert concluded, because there is a radio 
set for every five persons in Czechoslovakia. Un- 
less the Czech Government takes even stronger 
measures against the population, or resorts to out- 
right seizure of sets now in operation, the speaker 
system will not prevent listening to other broad- 
casts. 


Voice of America 
Popularity Rated 


Programs of the Voice of America are the most 
popular of all Western radio broadcasts among 
young people in Communist-dominated European 
countries, closely followed by those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation and Radio Free 
Europe. News programs rate ahead of all other 
types of radio programs. 

These are among findings by the Foreign News 
Service, Inc., of New York currently undergoing 
analysis by officials of the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

“The popularity of news behind the Iron Cur- 
tain—as aflirmed by this private research organ- 
ization—is in complete harmony with the an- 
nounced policies of the new U.S. Information 
Agency,” Theodore C. Streibert, Director, com- 
mented on February 18. 

Mr. Streibert recalled that a decision was made 
last November to “concentrate on objective, 
factual news reporting and appropriate com- 
mentaries.” 

The Foreign News Service, Inc., has a contract 
with the U.S. Information Agency to interview 
refugees recently arrived from behind the Iron 
Curtain on listening to Voice of America broad- 
casts. Current findings covering young people 
are based on interviews with 110 representative 
persons among the most recent escapees from 
Eastern European countries. Their ages ranged 
from 11 to 26; all but 2 had escaped in 1953; 
they represented 13 nationalities of 8 countries. 
All agreed that they took risks to hear the news 
in listening to the Voice of America, Radio Free 
Europe, British Broadcasting Corporation, and 
other free world stations. 


Thirty-sixth Anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence 


Statement by Acting Secretary Smith 


Press release 67 dated February 15 


_We Americans hold this 36th anniversary of the 
Lithuanian Declaration of Independence in solemn 
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memory. We feel a close tie with the people of 
Lithuania through a common devotion to freedom 
and national independence. We sympathize 
deeply with them in their present distress. 

The United States continues to recognize the 
independence of Lithuania because we know that 
the present situation in the Baltic States was 
brought about by direct Soviet aggression and has 
never been confirmed by the free expression of the 
will of the peoples concerned. In refusing to rec- 
ognize the forced incorporation of the Baltic 
States, the United States remains faithful to the 
awe ge to which our Nation has been dedicated 
since the promulgation of our own Declaration of 
Independence. Ifthe Soviet Union were to abide 
by the principles which it professes, no doubt the 
Baltic peoples would be restored to freedom. 

We in the United States know that every Lith- 
uanian celebrates the 36th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Lithuanian Independence in his own 
innermost thoughts and prays for the day when he 
can again demonstrate his love of country as a free 
citizen of an independent Lithuania. All the ex- 
perience of history, and especially our own, tells 


Problems of Foreign Economic Policy 


by Samuel C. Waugh 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs+ 


During the past month of January, the first an- 
niversary of the present Administration, many 
important messages were delivered by the Pres- 
ident to the Congress, and in addition two sig- 
nificant publications were released. 

The Economic Report of the President, pre- 
pared by the Council of Economic Advisers, was 
submitted to the Congress on January 28, 1954.? 
A few days previous, Clarence B. Randall, Chair- 
man of the Commission on Foreign Economic 
Policy, presented his report to the President and 
to the Congress.® 


1 Address made before the Trust Division of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association 35th annual mid-winter meet- 
ing at New York, N. Y., on Feb. 8 (press release 55 dated 
February 5). 

* For excerpts from the Economic Report, see BULLETIN 
of Feb. 15, 1954, p. 219. The full text, entitled Hconomic 
Report of the President Transmitted to the Congress Jan- 
uary 28, 1954, may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 65 cents a copy. 
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us that this longing for freedom cannot forever 
be denied. We know that the cause of national 
independence and the right of all peoples to gov- 
ernments of their own choosing, supported by the 
free world, will prove stronger than a tyrannous 
dictatorship. 


Exports to Soviet Bloc 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks an- 
nounced on February 10 that it had been decided 
as a matter of policy to deny commercial export 
license applications for the export for cash of U.S. 
Government-owned surplus agricultural or vege- 
table fiber products to Russia or her satellites. 

Secretary Weeks pointed out, however, that this 
ban does not preclude study of export license ap- 
parse for these nonstrategic products to the 

oviet bloc if acquired by exporters in the open 
market and not from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration surplus stocks. 


A recent national poll reported that only 28 
percent of the American people had ever heard 
of the highly controversial Bricker amendment. 
If that report is correct, I doubt if more than 
a fraction of one percent will ever read the highly 
significant publications just released. 

et me hasten to add that these two documents 
have been scrutinized with eagle eyes by the rep- 
resentatives of every foreign government in Wash- 
ington, as evidenced by the stream of Ambassa- 
dors and their economic advisers who have been 


*For excerpts from the Randall Report, see Butzetin 
of Feb. 8, 1954, p. 187. The full text of the report, in- 
cluding dissenting opinions and other statements by indi- 
vidual members of the Commission, may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 35 cents. 

On January 30 Chairman Randall transmitted a minor- 
ity report submitted by Representatives Daniel A. Reed 
and Richard M. Simpson. The minority report may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents for 15 
cents a copy. 








in to ask for clarification, explanations, and pro- 
cedure. At the outset, let me say I do not think 
any representative of the Department of State 
should appear in public to discuss foreign eco- 
nomic problems without assuring his audience on 
basic fundamental Administration policy, which 
I regret to report is not always voi: — 

Secretary of State John Foster Dulles has re- 
cently said, “The basic purpose of our foreign 
policy is today what it always has been—to protect 
the interests of the United States.” 

And in his State of the Union Message 1 month 
ago the President said, “At this moment, we are 
in transition from a wartime to a peacetime econ- 
omy. I am confident that we can complete this 
transition without serious interruption in our eco- 
nomic growth. But we shall not leave this vital 
matter to chance. Economic preparedness is fully 
as important to the Nation as military prepared- 
ness.” * 

The nations of the free world are looking to the 
United States for leadership in economic pre- 
paredness. This was forcefully brought to my 
attention soon after our arrival in Washington. 
The subject was discussed by the representatives 
of the 55 nations attending the annual meeting 
last September of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. We learned upon 
arrival in Geneva the following week to partici- 
pate in the annual session of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—and attended by more 
than thirty countries—and immediately following 
at the meeting of the Consultative Group for 
South and Southeast Asia, held in New Delhi, that 
the question most often asked was: When is the 
United States going to have a depression, and how 
serious will it be? 

When you realize the extent to which the na- 
tions of the free world are dependent upon our 
domestic economy, you can better appreciate how 
intensel rere AP g they are to have us remain 
financially and economically sound. 

For this reason the Economic Report of the 
President has been scrutinized not only by our own 
economists and businessmen but by our foreign 
friends as well. The report outlines the Admin- 
istration’s accomplishments of its first year—the 
role of government—the basis for confidence, as 
well as measures to be taken to strengthen the econ- 
omy. The concluding paragraph in the Presi- 
dent’s transmittal letter reads: 


“There is much that justifies confidence in the future. 
The Government will do its full part to help realize the 
promise of that future in its program to encourage an 
expanding and dynamic economy.” 


May I commend the reading of this Economic 
Report to all trust officers, but particularly to those 
charged with the responsibility of investment 
analysis. 


* Buetin of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 78. 
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Randall Report 


With this brief background I would like to 
turn to the Report of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy which has become known, due to 
its dynamic Chairman, as the Randall Report. 

It would be easy to dismiss the Randall Com- 
mission Report as just another report. Despite 
the fact the President proposed and the Congress 
enacted the resolution creating the Commission, 
neither are committed in their approach to the 
Commission’s Report. The President and the 
Congress are completely free to accept, modify, re- 
ject, or ignore the Commission’s recommendations 
without inhibition. 

In spite of this complete freedom, it is already 
clear that this is not just another report, but a 
milestone in the development of this Nation’s for- 
eign economic policy. Uts influence is already felt 
in both the executive branch and in the Congress, 
and there is every reason to believe that the in- 
fluence will continue to be felt for many years to 
come. Nations abroad are scanning its pages 
with care and deliberation. They are seeking to 
learn the full significance of its statements and 
implications. The press throughout the world 
is engaged in analyzing its many aspects. Gov- 
ernment officials, affected interests, and thoughtful 
citizens are giving the report exceptional atten- 
tion. No, this is not just another report. This 
may be a taking-off point for a new phase of our 
economic relations with other nations. 

In order to appreciate the role the Randall 
Commission Report promises to play in the de- 
velopment of this country’s foreign economic 
policy, let us look for a moment at its background. 

The last 20 years have made revolutionary 
changes in the economic and political position of 
the United States in the ak: Not only did we 
come out of World War II the strongest Nation in 
the world, but we were the dominant economic 
and financial power, the only country with sufl- 
cient material strength and capacity to rebuild the 
devastated economies of victor and vanquished 
states. It was soon apparent that if we wished to 
live in a healthy, peaceful world, we could do so 
only by helping to restore war-weary states to 
economic and political health. Our industrial 
output, our agricultural production, our financial 
capacity, our shipping strength, and the vigor of 
our economy overshadowed those of any other 
state on this globe. In that historical moment, the 
future health and well-being of the free world 
depended upon our assistance. When it became 
clear that economic recovery alone was not enough 
for a peaceful and stable world, we had to assume 
new burdens involved in bringing help to our 
friends by again taking up heavy burdens of 
mutual military preparedness. 

The Marshall plan and aid programs were 
phases of our postwar economic relations. Today 
we are the largest purchaser and the largest seller 
of goods in the free world, indeed, in the entire 
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world. Countries rely upon our exports of wheat, 
tobacco, cotton, fats, and oils, and other products 
far more heavily than before the war. By the 
same token, they find it more important than ever 
to sell goods in our markets in order to pay for the 
products they are buying from us. Conversely, 
our farms, our industries, and our labor forces de- 
pend heavily on foreign markets. 


New Industrial Relationships 


In this connection it is not without significance 
that the industrial nations of the world emerged 
from the war with new relationships with the less 
advanced areas. Nor has the development been 
all in favor of the so-called underdeveloped areas. 
For one thing, all of the industrial nations, par- 
ticularly the United States, have found themselves 
far more dependent upon imported minerals and 
other raw materials than ever before. Expanded 
consumer demands and extraordinary wartime 
needs have used such great quantities of irreplace- 
able raw materials that the industrial nations are 
being forced to turn outside their borders to fill 
an increasing proportion of their needs. At the 
same time, new expanding markets have been 
opening all over the world for the exports of the 
industrial nations. The peoples of the Far East, 
Latin America, and Africa have been stirred to 
new aspirations for economic growth. They are 
definitely on the march. In the next generation 
or two, pS areas are bound to grow spectacularly 
by one means or another, es as they grow to 
draw upon the productive facilities of the indus- 
trial nations. New forces exist which may create 
a level of world trade higher than has ever pre- 
viously been contem lated. 

One added ingredient in the new situation needs 
to be mentioned. The shock of wartime devasta- 
tion and the herculean job of reconstruction which 
many countries faced in the years following the 
war made them reluctant to abandon the wartime 
controls they had been forced to assume. The 
were afraid of rapid change, fearful of competi- 
tion, uncertain of the future. In the past year, 
this has changed. There is, as I mentioned, a 
great deal of talk abroad of the risks of an Ameri- 
can recession, but there is developing a new confi- 
dence among foreign nations in their ability to 
meet the trade te. ihren difficulties which 
movements in the business cycle could bring. And 
there is a far wider recognition among govern- 
ments of the world than ever before in the wisdom 
of avoiding direct governmental controls in the 
economy, a much greater appreciation of the 
hidden costs and the debilitating effects of such 
controls, and a much greater willingness to expose 
themselves to the risks of competition in world 
markets. 

The relative position of our country in this 
changing world is the constant problem. Some of 
our foreign economic policies have been adapted to 
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these changes. The process of change and adapta- 
tion has been piecemeal and disjointed. Aid 
programs have been framed under pressure of 
emergencies, without adequate time to ponder over 
how these programs fitted together with our tariff 
policies, our overseas investment policies, our mer- 
chant marine policies, or our domestic agricul- 
tural policies. At the same time, our tariff poli- 
cies have developed in their own separate groove; 
our merchant marine policies have remained in 
their compartment ; our domestic agricultural pro- 
grams have continued to develop in their partic- 
ular setting and with their particular set of pre- 
occupations; and so on. There has been a great 
deal of hauling and pulling among these programs 
and very little adaptation among them. 

What the Randall Commission has tried to do 
is to fit these policies together into a reasonabl 
consistent whole. This effort, taken by itself, 
would not be a spectacular accomplishment. Any 
student of international economic affairs who was 
assigned the task might have produced a reason- 
ably coherent proposal reconciling the various 
programs which make up our foreign economic 
policy. But the report of the Randall Commis- 
sion was not written in an ivory tower. It was 
actually written by a Commission of 17 men chosen 
from representative fields of American life—busi- 
ness, academic, and government. Ten ofthe mem- 
bers were drawn from the 2 Houses of the Con- 
gress—6 Republicans and 4 Democrats. Seven 
were drawn from other walks of American life. 
Collectively, they were able to bring to this study 
an intimate knowledge of the problems of foreign 
relations, and of American agriculture, industry, 
and labor. These 17 men, therefore, framed their 
views with a full realization not only of what was 
necessary but also of what was feasible in the de- 
velopment of a foreign economic policy. Viewed 
in this light, the document must be regarded as 
quite remarkable. 

Naturally, there are dissents and qualifications 
throughout the report. It would be strange if 
there were not. ithout in any measure attempt- 
ing to minimize the basis or effect of these dissents, 
the fact remains the members seem to be largely 
in agreement that constructive action is desirable 
in large areas of our foreign economic policy. 

The Commission approached its task with “the 
sobering realization that the policies pursued and 
the actions taken by the United States in respect 
to foreign economic policy profoundly influence 
the destinies of all of the peoples of the world.” 


Principal Recommendations of the Report 


The Randall Report is bound together by a uni- 
fying philosophy. The Commission observes that 
ours is one of the most dynamic, resilient, and cre- 
ative economies in the world. The strength of our 
economy, the Commission says, has been due to 
three fundamental principles: (1) The freest pos- 
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sible opportunity for individuals to develop their 
talents and exercise their initiative; (2) the main- 
tenance of a competitive society ; and (3) the bless- 
ing of a broad, free, internal market for our goods 
and services. If these factors are the sources of 
our strength, we would do well to adhere faithfully 
to them as we play our part in the international 
economy. This faith dominates the report and 
motivates many of its recommendations. 

With this philosophy as its background, the re- 
= commends a series of policies for the United 

tates which, taken all together, might move all 
nations slowly to a world in which international 
trade stands at high levels, currencies are readily 
interchangeable among nations, and governmental 
interference in international trade and payments 
is at a minimum. 

Some of these movements would be achieved 
through changes in this country’s trade policies, 
assuming there were like actions on the part of 
other nations. For instance, we would negotiate 
with other countries for some moderate and grad- 
ual reductions in our tariff levels over the next 3 
in return for trade concessions on their part. 

e would negotiate also to reconstitute the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade as an organ- 
ization, so that it could serve even more effectively 
as a forum for improving international trade re- 
lations and facilitate the operation of our world- 
wide trade agreements. 

We would amend our “Buy American” policy— 
the policy of requiring Government agencies to 
favor domestic producers in the procurements of 
their supplies; instead, we would allow a foreign 
bidder greater opportunities to sell to our Govern- 
ment agencies in competition with domestic bid- 
ders, particularly where the foreign bidder’s 
Government extended like privileges to Ameri- 
cans. We would maintain the merchant marine 
at the level that our national security required, but 
we would do so by direct subsidies rather than by 
the practice of requiring half of our government- 
financed cargoes to be carried on our own rela- 
tively high-cost ships. And we would take a great 
many added steps, beyond the significant measures 
already taken over the past few years, to stream- 
line our customs administration. 

The all-important and highly controversial sub- 
ject of tariffs and trade policy quite naturally is 
studied at great length. The Commission states 
that the oral and written submissions in this field 
exceed in the aggregate all those relating to other 
fields considered. More than a dozen individual 
recommendations are offered in the fields of Buy 
American Act—tariff classification revision—cus- 
toms simplification—renegotiation of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade with subsequent 
submission to the Congress, to name but a few. 
And it is in this field that dissents are made in 
varying degrees. 

The Commission does not confine itself to rec- 
ommendations in the fields of international trade 
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and services. Its mandate was, in effect, to review 

the entire foreign economic policy of the United 

States and it accepted this mandate me To 
lo 


the astonishment of most people who followed 
its work, the Commission during its brief active 
life succeeded in surveying the whole field. The 
Commission’s report has some significant recom- 
mendations on such problems as the nature of our 
foreign-aid programs, the problem of stimulating 
international investment, the place of interna- 
tional commodity agreements, the problem of 
achieving convertible currencies, and various 
other critical subjects. 

The Commission’s recommendations on foreign 
investment are in keeping with the main themes 
of its report. Due to the interest of you invest- 
ment officers, perhaps I should enlarge a bit on 
the approach to foreign investments and the con- 
cluding subject of convertibility. 


Foreign Investments and Convertibility 


American interests and world conditions today 
call for an outflow of capital from the United 
States to the backward areas of the world. We 
must, however, rely principally on private sources 
to supply this capital. These sources will supply 
the capital only if they can earn a competitive 
yield, can be reasonably secure from the risks of 
political instability, and can be reasonably assured 
of the right to bring their earnings home. It is 
for the country which wishes to attract American 
capital to bring about these conditions. The Com- 
mission feels, however, that the United States 
might also assist in encouraging foreign invest- 
ment by granting certain tax concessions on for- 
eign earnings and by experimenting with a limited 
program of guarantees for overseas investments 
against nonbusiness risks, The tax study is al- 
ready under way. 

The Commission asks when dealing with the 
subject of convertibility, how can we move toward 
a world in which governments do not have to li- 
cense their imports in order to ration their scarce 
supplies of gold and dollars? And how can we 
return to a world in which people who earn ster- 
ling or francs or guilders or lira can be sure of 
their right to turn their holdings into dollars, or 
other foreign currencies whenever they wish? 


The Commission feels we are in a position to make - 


rogress toward this kind of world—not spectacu- 
ar progress, perhaps, but a steady movement 
which will reestablish some of the freedoms in in- 
ternational trade of which the world has seen so 
little since World War II. The Commission feels 
that the resources of the International Monetary 
Fund might well be more fully mobilized to sup- 
port such an effort and suggests, under the proper 
circumstances, our own Federal Reserve System 
might be able to provide some limited access for 
the central banks of other countries to added re- 
serves of gold and dollars. 
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Future Steps 


The report of the Commission on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy which I have sketched so briefly out- 
lines some (and I say some) of the problems with 
which we are confronted. The question is—now 
that we have the report—where do we go from 
here? It is not easy to put the answer in a nut- 
shell. Those of us who are on the firing line in 
the shaping of American foreign economic policy 
have a sense of having passed a great landmark, 
with the publication of this report. We have a 
sense of having moved far since this Administra- 
tion took office a year ago. We all recall the in- 
sistent public demands that have continued 
throughout the past year, that one aspect or an- 
other of the existing foreign economic policies of 
the United States should be overhauled. 

It would have been easy at the time, though in 
the end it might have been disastrous, either to 
junk the programs that then existed or to camou- 
flage them with a new gloss. But President Eisen- 
hower would do neither. Despite the insistent 

ressure for immediate action, he sponsored the 

eliberate and extensive review which the Randall 
Commission undertook. The results of that re- 
view, in my opinion, fully justify the President’s 
decision. 

The President has announced publicly that 
Chairman Randall has to return this com- 
ing week to serve as a White House adviser. This 
in itself is reassuring to those who have been so 
anxiously awaiting thisreport. The appointment 
of Mr. Randall is only the first step. e Presi- 
dent has indicated that the Administration will 
submit recommendations to the Congress with re- 
spect to the Randall Report. What the Congress 
may choose to do with these recommendations, and 
what it may choose to do on its own, I cannot pre- 
dict. However, there is every reason to expect 
that by the end of this congressional session the 


whole field of American economic foreign policy 
will have been canvassed and recanv: , both in 
the executive branch and in the Ce Thi 


of course, means that the general public too wil 
discuss these problems and bring its influence to 
bear upon their solution. This is only another 
way of saying that the President, the Congress, 
and the general public have now reached the point 
where they are to make their decisions with respect 
to the Randall Commission recommendations. 


America’s Economic Leadership 


The Randall Commission and its report have 
heightened my appreciation of the enormous sig- 
nificance of the economic leadership of the United 
States in the free world. When I attended the 
Garr meetings in Geneva last fall and when con- 
sulting with leaders in Europe and in the Near 
East, and when, prior to the issuance of the report, 
in conversations with Ambassadors and represen- 
tatives of other countries in Washington, the dis- 
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cussions inevitably turned to the Randall Report. 
The tariff arrangements of the 34 countries in 
Gatr were postponed for a year in anticipation of 
the recommendations of the Randall Report. The 
Trade Agreements Act was extended for 1 year 
by our Congress pending the report of the Randall 
Commission. Actions of governments, here and 
abroad, have been conditioned by the expectation 
that the Randall Commission would make pro- 
nouncements affecting the actions referred to. 

If anyone has ever doubted the fact, it is now 
crystal clear that American leadership is not con- 
fined to resisting overt aggression abroad and 
internal subversion at home. Without belittli 
these for a moment, an equally important chal- 
lenge is the economic leadership we exercise in the 
world. Unless defense efforts and political sta- 
bility are combined with economic stability, there 
is no true security. Both our allies and ourselves 
must build on a sound economic base if our way 
of life is to prevail. 

But in a broader sense, and even in a selfishly 
national sense, we must build on a cooperative 
basis. Our 160 million people, out of a world 

pulation of 21% billion—800 million of which 
five under Soviet domination—make us realize 
that strong and resourceful as we are, we can best 
achieve security in cooperation and combination 
with others. We do not have sufficient ~esources 
at our own command to meet the worldwide threat 
of communism. It is precisely in this area where 
the Randall Commission’s Report poses some of 
its most fundamental meanings. 

A strong economy, governed by enlightened 
economic —s has its immediate bearing upon 
strong and healthy defense arrangements abroad, 
whether these are with the Atlantic area or with 
the lands of our southern neighbors, or with the 
countries of the Pacific Ocean. The free world 
still must and does rely upon us. We are con- 
stantly reminded that cyclical economic fluctua- 
tions of a minor character here in the United 
States have a major impact abroad. And the eyes 
of our partners in the free world are unswervingly 
fixed upon our economy in constant preoccupa- 
tion with what will happen to them if our eco- 
nomic situation changes even slightly. 

That, my friends, is the significance of enlight- 
ened economic foreign policies of the United 
States; that is the significance of the Randall Re- 
port and any actions that may be taken in pursuit 
thereof. I am sure you will agree that we find an 
unusual responsibility thrust upon us. We must 
help to solve the problems of underdeveloped 
countries. A failure to do so will affect not only 
our own relations with those countries, but also 
our relations with other nations still uncommitted 
in the struggle between the free and the slave 
worlds. 

It is my own conviction that a tremendous 
challenge confronts the United States, its gov- 
ernment and people, at the present moment in 
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the field of foreign economic policies. Without 
meaning to overdramatize the world situation 
today, I must confess that several times during the 
writing of this paper the words of the great eman- 
cipator came to me—‘*You may nobly save, or 
meanly lose, this last best hope of earth. Other 
means may succeed ; this could not fail.” 


International Bank Makes 
Loan in Ecuador 


The International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development on February 10 made a loan of 
$8,500,000 for a highway construction program in 
Ecuador. The program is designed to stimulate 
the development of agricultural production in 
the Province of Guayas and neighboring parts of 
the coastal region. 

This is the bank’s first loan in Ecuador. It was 
made to the Comite Ejecutivo de Vialidad de la 
Provincia del Guayas, an autonomous local au- 
thority, charged with responsibility for develop- 
ing a road system for the Province of Guayas 
and port facilities for wi, ea The loan is 
for a term of 10 years and bears interest of 45% 
percent per annum, including the 1 percent com- 
mission which will be allocated to the bank’s 
special reserve. Amortization will begin on 
March 1, 1958. The loan is guaranteed by the 
Government of Ecuador. 

The coastal region lying in Guayas and neigh- 
boring provinces produces most of Ecuador’s cot- 
ton, rice and sugar, as well as the bulk of the chief 
export crops—bananas, cacao and coffee. The 
region comprises about 17 million acres of land. 
It is extremely fertile but only about 1.25 mil- 
lion acres are under cultivation. The chief ob- 
stacle to further cultivation is the difficulty of 
transportation in the area. Existing roads are 
for the most part unpaved and become impassable 
in the 5-months wet season, with the result that 
perishable produce is wasted. Transportation 
costs of export crops from production centers to 
the ports, even in dry weather, are extremely high, 
in some instances as much as 200 percent of the 
value of products at their source. 

Under the highway construction program, eight 
of the existing roads radiating from Guayaquil, 
Ecuador’s largest city and its most important port, 
will be converted to all-weather highways. The 
individual roads to be built under the program will 
have a total length of about 365 miles. The roads 
are to be integrated with a national highway net- 
work being planned by the National Government 
and will contribute toward making year-round 
transportation possible between Guayaquil and 
Quito, Ecuador’s two chief cities. The program 
also includes (a) the construction of a central 
maintenance shop for the repair and overhaul of 
construction equipment; (b) the building of a 
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suspension bridge over the Daule River which will 
be the first suspension bridge as well as the longest 
bridge in Ecuador; and (c) the acquisition of car 
ferries for use between Guayaquil and Duran. The 
inauguration of ferry service will for the first time 
make possible the transportation of trucks, auto- 
mobiles and possibly railroad cars between these 
two cities. Duran is across the Guayas River from 
Guayaquil and is the terminus of the railroad from 
Quito, the capital, and of many important roads. 

The new highways can be expected to open new 
lands to cultivation and to permit the more effec- 
tive use of lands now under cultivation. Past 
experience in Guayas Province shows that land in 
the vicinity of new highways is immediately 
cleared for cultivation and that the construction 
of feeder roads quickly leads to the development of 
new lands. It is estimated that by the time the 
project is — production of Ecuador’s 
export crops will have increased by about 50 per- 
cent over recent levels and that the resulting in- 
creases in foreign exchange earnings will be 
substantially more than will be needed to service 
the bank’s loan. 

The program is expected to take about 4 years 
to complete. It will cost a total of 179 million 
sucres (equivalent to $11.8 million) including the 
foreign exchange component being financed by 
the bank. 


Export-Import Bank Loan 
to New Zealand 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington on 
February 13 announced authorization of a loan of 
$16 million to the Government of New Zealand to 
assist in financing the purchase of U.S. materials, 
equipment, and services for the Murupara project 
for the production of lumber, chemical cule and 
newsprint in that country. 

The total cost of the Murupara project is esti- 
mated at the equivalent of about $84 million. Of 
this amount, approximately $41 million will be 
required for the lumber, chemical pulp, and news- 
print mills to be constructed for and operated b 
the Tasman Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., whic 
initially will receive temporary Enamel backing 
from the New Zealand Government. The remain- 
ing $43 million will be required for the ancillary 
services, such as housing and expansion of railway, 
power, and harbor facilities, which will be pro- 
vided by the Government itself. 


About one-third of the loan will provide the 


dollar exchange with which the Tasman Pulp and 
Paper Company, Ltd., will obtain materials, equip- 
ment, and services in the United States for use 
in the mills now under construction. With the 
remaining two-thirds of the loan the New Zealand 


Government will finance purchases in the United | 
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States of materials, equipment, and services for the 
various ancillary facilities which are being fur- 
nished by that Government in connection with the 
Murupara project. 

Advances under the credit will be repaid in 20 
semiannual installments beginning in November 
1956. Interest on outstanding balances at 434 
percent per annum will also be payable semi- 
annually. It is expected that the funds for this 
loan will be obtained from private financing insti- 
tutions in the United States under the bank’s 
guarantee. 


Queen Mother Elizabeth 
To Visit United States 


White House press release dated February 17 


The President and Mrs. Eisenhower have in- 
vited Queen Mother Elizabeth of England to be 
their guest at the White House for 3 days this 
November during her projected trip to this coun- 
try. The Queen Mother, who is paying an in- 
formal visit to the United States from about 
October 29 to November 11, will stay at the White 
House November 4 to November 6. 

The Queen Mother has accepted an invitation 
to attend Columbia University’s Charter Day Con- 
vocation on October 31, celebrating the issuance in 
1754 of the Charter of King George II which 
founded the Institution. On November 3 she will 
attend the annual dinner of the English Speaking 
Union in New York where she will accept the 
proceeds of the King George VI Memorial Fund, 
established to provide scholarships for British 
students in American institutions. 


Preliminary Talks With 
Coal and Steel Community 


Press release 87 dated February 20 


The U.S. Government and the High Authority 
of the European Coal and Steel Community have 
been holding preliminary talks ca the past 
months concerning a loan by the United States to 
the Community. These talks had their origin in 
the view expressed by President Eisenhower in 
June 1958 that financing of a portion of the High 
Authority’s investment program by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment or one of its agencies would foster Euro- 
pean integration in a tangible and useful way.’ 

The U.S. Government and the High Authority 
have now agreed to open negotiations in Washing- 
ton next month to determine the concrete ways in 
which such support will be extended. 


+ BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 927. 
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Fisheries Commission 
Selects Headquarters 


The International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 
mission announced on February 5 its decision to 
locate its headquarters for the time being at the 
University of British Columbia in Vancouver, 
B. C. In selecting Vancouver, the Commission 
accepted an offer of temporary facilities from the 
University of British Columbia. Similar offers 
had been made by the Japanese Government, the 
Canadian Government’s fishery research station at 
Nanaimo, B. C., and the University of Washington 
at Seattle. 

The Commission’s headquarters will be located 
on the edge of the Pacific Ocean, the area with 
which it is concerned, close to several Canadian 
and U.S. fishing ports of first importance. The 
headquarters will also be close to several major 
marine research institutions studying the fisheries 
of the North Pacific Ocean. These institutions 
are the Canadian Government’s research station 
at Nanaimo, B. C.; the International Pacific Salm- 
on Fisheries Commission at New Westminster, 
B. C.; the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 
sion in Seattle; the Fisheries Research Institute 
of the University of Washington in Seattle; and 
the Pacific Salmon Investigations of the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service in Seattle. 


Joint Communique by 
Turkey and Pakistan 


Press release 81 dated February 19 


The U. S. Government warmly welcomes the 
announced intention of the Governments of Tur- 
key and Pakistan “to study methods of achieving 
closer friendly collaboration in the political, eco- 
nomic, and cultural spheres as well as of strength- 
ening peace and security in their own interest as 
also in that of all peace-loving nations.” This 
forward-looking step should provide increased 
assurances that these and other countries in the 
area will be able to maintain the independence 
they so highly prize. No nation standing alone 
can obtain adequate security at bearable cost. 
This principle has already been accepted and ap- 

lied throughout most of the free nations of 
urope, North and South America, and the West- 
ern Pacific. 

The Secretary of State reported last spring on 
his return from a trip through the Near East and 
South Asia that he found certain countries of the 
area concerned at the dangers which threatened 
them and others in the free world. He also re- 
ported that he found some desire for a collective 
security system in the area, but emphasized that 


* BULLETIN of June 15, 1953, p. 831. 
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such a system should be designed and grow from 
within out of a sense of common destiny and com- 
mon danger. It is evident that the proposal of 
these two Governments is of this character and 
constitutes a constructive step toward broadening 
the — of the collective strength of the free 
world. 


New Foreign Relations Volume 
Deals With Near East, Africa 


Press release 66 dated February 15 


The Department of State released on February 
15 Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume III, The Near East and Africa. This vol- 


ume has sectious dealing with Afghanistan, 
payee Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Morocco, 
Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, and Turkey. 

Volume III, The Near East and Africa is the 
first to be published in the series of five volumes 
for 1936. ‘The other volumes of this series will be 
released during the next few months. Volume IIT 
was compiled in the Historical Division by Fran- 
cis C. Prescott and the late Morrison B. Giffen 
under the direction of E. R. Perkins, editor of 
Foreign Relations. Technical editing was in 
charge of Elizabeth A. Vary, Chief of the Forei 
Relations Editing Branch of the Division of Pub- 
lications. Copies of this volume (LXI, 542 pp.) 
may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. for $3 each. 


The Development of United States Policy in the Near East, 
South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part Il 


by Harry N. Howard 


The Problems of Palestine 


The United States was faced with a number of 
problems from Palestine during the course of 
1953, problems which had been well characterized 
by Secretary Dulles in his address of June 1, 
following his visit to the Middle East. In general, 
four specific problems arose, some of them of long 
standing: (1) the problem of Jerusalem; (2) the 
Arab refugees ; (3) the Qibiya incident; and (4) 
the dispute over the Israel edeaatectric project 
in the Israel-Syrian Demilitarized Zone. 

With regard to the problem of Jerusalem, Secre- 
tary Dulles stated on , ste Sa 


Jerusalem is divided into armed camps split between 
Israel and the Arab nation of Jordan. The atmosphere 
is heavy with hate. As I gazed on the Mount of Olives, 
I felt anew that Jerusalem is, above all, the holy place 
of the Christian, Moslem, and Jewish faiths. This has 
been repeatedly emphasized by the United Nations. This 
does not necessarily exclude some political status in Jeru- 
salem for Israel and Jordan. But the world religious 
community has claims in Jerusalem which take prece- 
dence over the political claims of any particular nation. 


Eprror’s Nore. For part I of this article, see BULLETIN 
of February 22, page 274. Part III, dealing with Mutual 
Security and assistance programs, will appear in a sub- 
sequent issue. 


™ BuLLetin of June 15, 1953, p. 832. 
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Nevertheless, on July 10 the Israel Government 
announced that the Foreign Ministry, as long 
planned, was henceforth to be in Jerusalem rather 
than Tel Aviv, despite the resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of November 29, 1947, December 
11, 1948, and December 9, 1949. The original 
intent to move the capital to Jerusalem had been 
announced as early as February 1, 1949. In spite 
of a request for explanations by the Palestine Con- 
ciliation Commission on September 20, 1949 and a 
protest by the Trusteeship Council on December 
20, 1949, government offices had been moved piece- 
meal to that city. Reiterating the position which 
it had announced on July 9, 1952, the Department 
of State declared on July 11, 1953: * 


The Department was informed on July 10 by the Israeli 
Government that it intends to transfer its Foreign Min- 
istry from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem as of July 12, 1953. 

The United States does not plan to transfer its Embassy 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. It is felt that this would 
be inconsistent with the U.N. resolutions dealing with the 
international nature of Jerusalem and that it would not 
observe the solution regarding Jerusalem which was set 


forth in the Secretary of State’s address of June 1, 1953. 


® See U.N. Resolutions 181 (II), 194 (III), 808 (IV). 
* BULLETIN of July 20, 1953, p. 82. 
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The Israel Government stressed both the “prac- 
tical” character of the transfer and the historical 
tradition of Jerusalem. On July 16, all the Arab 
States sent identical letters of protest to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations. Secretary 
Dulles dealt with the problem in his press confer- 
ence on July 28, noting that the United States had 
made its feelings known to the Israel Government 
on two prior occasions, in July 1952 and March 
1953, when Israel was requested not to transfer the 
Foreign Ministry to Jerusalem. He added: * 


. +.» We believe that it would embarrass the United 
Nations, which has a primary responsibility for deter- 
mining the future status of Jerusalem. You may recall 
that the presently standing U.N. resolution about Jeru- 
salem contemplates that it should be to a large extent at 
least an international city rather than a purely national 
city. Also, we feel that this particular action by the Gov- 
ernment of Israel at this particular time is inopportune 
in relation to the tensions which exist in the Near Hast, 
tensions which are rather extreme, and that this will add 
to rather than relax any of these tensions. 


The Secretary also indicated that these views were 
shared by a considerable number of other govern- 
ments which were concerned with the development 
of an atmosphere of peace and good will in the 
Near East. 

On September 2, 1953, in response to a letter of 
July 16 from the Israel Foreign Ministry, the 
United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine drew the attention of the Israel Govern- 
ment to the position which it had “adopted in the 
past on the question of the transfer of ministries 
of the Israel Government to Jerusalem, in the 
— of the special status accorded that city by the 
relevant decisions of the General Assembly.” 
Among other things, the Conciliation Commission 
noted its letter of March 30, 1949, in which it had 
advised the Israel Government that transfer of 
certain ministries and departments to Jerusalem 
“would be incompatible with paragraph 8 of the 
General Assembly Resolution of 11 December 1948 
which resolved that the Jerusalem area should be 
accorded special and separate treatment from the 
rest of Palestine and should be placed under effec- 
tive United Nations control.” 

Another problem which developed in the fall 
of 1953, and for which it proved difficult to find a 
solution at the time, involved a hydroelectric proj- 
ect on the Jordan River at Banat Ya’qub, in the 
Israel-Syrian Demilitarized Zone. Sponsored by 
the Israel Government Water Planning Authority, 





* Thid., Aug. 10, 1953, p. 177. 

“On Aug. 4, representatives of Arab States with the 
exception of the Minister of Jordan, protested both to the 
Foreign Office in London and to the Department of State 
in the United States. The Israel Embassy at Washington 
on Aug. 5 issued a long statement defending the transfer. 
There was some speculation as to what the Soviet Union 
would do when, according to an agreement reached in 
July, it resumed diplomatic relations with Israel; it is 
interesting to note that the Soviet envoy paid a visit to 
— Minister Sharett in Jerusalem on December 2, 
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the project was based on a concession granted to 
the Palestine Electric Corporation on March 5, 
1926 ; work was begun on September 2, 1953. The 
Syrian Government on September 21 asked the 
Israel-Syrian Mixed Armistice Commission to 
halt the work, charging that the — would dry 
up some 12,000 acres of Syrian land by diverting 
the Jordan waters. As Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization, 
Gen. Vagn Bennike called for a cessation of work 
on the project on September 23, as long as an agree- 
ment was not arranged.” Foreign Minister 
Moshe Sharett of Israel contested the Bennike 
view on September 24 and declared that “in the 
specific circumstances of the present case no issues 
exist which call for such agreement, and conse- 
quently the continuation of the work cannot be 
made conditional thereon.”* In a reply of Oc- 
tober 20, General Bennike repeated his views as 
to both the economic and the military consequences 
of the project and noted his authority in the mat- 
ter under article VII of the General Armistice 
Agreement.” 

ile this problem was developing, there oc- 
curred the raid of Israel forces on the Jordan 
village of Qibiya on October 14-15, in which some 
250 soldiers were involved, according to the Mixed 
Armistice Commission, and in which some 53 
Arab men, women, and children were killed. On 
October 18 the Department of State announced : “ 


The U.S. Government has the deepest sympathy for the 
families of those who lost their lives in and near Qibya 
during the recent attack by Israeli forces. The shocking 
reports which have reached the Department of State of the 
loss of lives and property involved in this incident con- 
vince us that those who are responsible should be brought 
to account and that effective measures should be taken 
to prevent such incidents in the future. 

The U.S. Government has been increasingly concerned 
at the mounting tension along the frontier between Israel 
and the neighboring Arab States. It is for this reason 
that it initiated the recommendation and subsequently, in 
concert with the British and French Governments, decided 
to request the Security Council to consider, at the earliest 
possible date, the situation on the frontiers, to include a 
direct report by Gen. Vagn Bennike, Chief of Staff of the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization. 


Secretary Dulles, Foreign Secretary Eden, and 
Foreign Minister Bidault considered the Qibiya 
incident at their London meeting of October 16- 
18; their final communique included the follow- 
ing :* 

The Foreign Ministers noted with grave concern the 
recent incidents culminating in Israeli armed action of 
October 14 in Qibya, which, according to their informa- 
tion, resulted in serious loss of life and property inside 
Jordan. 





*U.N. doc. 8/3093. 

“U.N. doc. 8/3122. 

*U.N. doc. $/3122, Annex II. 

* Tbid., annex III. For the Israel-Syrian Armistice of 
July 20, 1949, see U.N. doc. $/1353/Rev. 1. 

“ BuLLETIN of Oct. 26, 1953, p. 552. 

“ Tbid., p. 546. For the request to the Security Council, 
see U.N. docs. 8/3108, 3110, 3111. 
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They recalled the tripartite declaration of May 25, 1950, 
affirming the determination of their Governments im- 
mediately to take action, within and outside the United 
on to prevent any violation of frontiers or armistice 

nes. 

They have therefore jointly requested an urgent meet- 
ing of the Security Council to consider the tension between 
Israel and the neighboring Arab States, with particular 
reference to recent acts of violence and to compliance with 
and enforcement of the general armistice agreements. 


Two days later, in an address before the New 
York Herald-Tribune Forum on October 20, Sec- 
retary Dulles noted the action taken and, recallin 
that the United States had “played an essentia 
part in creating the State of Israel,” declared that 

this was clearly an occasion to invoke the concept 
of decent respect for the opinion of mankind as 
represented by the United Nations.” @ The Jordan 
Government had already appealed to the Security 
Council on October 16, noting that the Mixed 
Armistice Commission had condemned the attack 
and had called on Israel to take immediate steps 
to prevent a recurrence.“ 
ut there were now other aspects of the problem. 
On October 20 Secretary Dulles announced at his 
ress conference that the United States, since 
eptember 25, had been withholding an allocation 
of Mutual Security funds to Israel because Israel 
was acting in defiance of the United Nations by 
trying to divert water from the Jordan; he de- 
clared that this decision was not based on acts such 
as the attack on Qibiya. Mr. Dulles indicated that 
the action taken would not affect technical co- 
operation funds and stated that of some $33 mil- 
lion in military assistance, set aside for the coun- 
tries of the Near East, no allocations had yet been 
made. On October 23 Mr. Dulles explained that 
assistance to Israel had been deferred—* 


because it seemed to us that the State of Israel should 
respect General Bennike’s decision, and that as long as the 
State of Israel was acting in defiance of that decision, it 
was questionable at least as to whether we should make 
the allocation. I might add we recognize that there was 
a right of appeal from General Bennike’s decision to the 
Security Council, but we felt that pending the exercise of 
that appeal it would have been better that the work be 
suspended unless General Bennike agreed that it could 
go on without prejudice to the interests which he thought 
were jeopardized on the part of Syria. 


On October 27, however, Ambassador Abba 
Eban announced in the Security Council that Is- 
rael was agreeing to a temporary suspension of 
work in the demilitarized zone.* The next day, 
October 28, Secretary Dulles recommended to 
President Eisenhower that a grant of $26,250,000 


“ BuLleTIn of Nov. 2, 1953, p. 588. 

“U.N.doc. 8/3113. The Security Council actually met 
on Oct. 19-20 to consider the problems of Palestine, but 
became involved in a procedural wrangle concerning 
Trieste and did not get to the Palestine issue until Oct. 27. 
See U.N. docs. S/PV. 626-628 ; 8/3116, 3118, 3119. 

“ BuLLETIN of Nov, 2, 1953, p. 589. See also the Secre- 
tary’s comment of Oct. 27 (BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1953, 
p. 674, footnote 1). 

“U.N. doc. S/PV. 631, pp. 2-3. 
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in economic aid to Israel be made for the first 6 
months of the current fiscal year, on the ground 
that the policy of the United States to support the 
United Nations Truce Supervision Organization 
in this matter had been realized “and the impedi- 
ment to the present grant of economic aid to 
Israel” had been removed.” 

By this time the Security Council was giving 
serious consideration both to the Qibiya incident 
and to the problem of the Israel-Syrian Demili- 
tarized Zone. General Bennike presented a 
thorough report on the Qibiya incident to the 
Security Council on October 27, together with 
detailed written responses to questions, which 
were submitted formally on November 3, 1953. 
The Bennike report estimated that between 250 
and 800 well-trained Israel soldiers carried out 
this operation with small arms, automatics, in- 
cendiary and demolition bombs, and Bangalore 
torpedoes, among other types of equipment. His 
statements made it clear that, although the Qibiya 
incident was not to be isolated from others in 
which both Israelis and Jordanians had been in- 
volved in the past, nevertheless, because of the 
size of the forces employed and the loss of life 
and damage involved, it was of outstanding and 
major significance. Up to the middle of October, 
the Mixed Armistice Commission had found Israel 

uilty of 21 violations of the Armistice Agreement 
pm 1953, and Jordan of 20 violations. Israel 
and Jordan representatives had submitted figures 
to the Armistice Commission to the effect that some 
108 Israelis had been killed and 108 wounded, with 
243 Jordanians killed and 147 wounded since 1949; 
the Commission, however, was able to verify only 
31 Israelis killed and 31 wounded, and 79 Jordan- 
ians killed and 59 wounded, between 1949 and mid- 
October 1953.7 

There appeared to be little question as to the 
facts in the case, despite the Israel Government’s 
denial on October 19 that Israel armed forces had 
taken part intheraid. Discussion in the Security 
Council got under way on November 9. Ambas- 
sador Eban reviewed the problem on November 12, 


“ BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1953, p. 674. See also the Pres- 
ident’s statement at his news conference on Oct. 28, 1953. 

“ For General Bennike’s report, see U.N. doc. S/PV. 630, 
pp. 3-22; for his responses to questions, see U.N. doc. 
S/PV. 635, annex, pp. 1-55. The Israel representative had 
charged before the Commission that 89 Israelis and 68 
Jordanians had been killed on Israel soil since 1949, and 
101 Israelis and 18 Jordanians wounded. The Jordan 
representative had charged that 19 Israelis and 175 Jor- 
danians had been killed on Jordanian territory during this 
period, and 7 Israelis and 129 Jordanians wounded. Am- 
bassador Eban, among other things, charged that 421 
Israelis had been killed and wounded between May 1950 
and August 1953 (see U.N. doc. S/PV. 637, pp. 2-48, 54-78, 
Nov. 12, 1953). 

“ See especially the remarks of Sir Gladwyn Jebb, Henri 
Hoppenot, and Ambassador Lodge in U.N. doc. 8/PV. 635, 
pp. 17-24, 25, 26. For text of Ambassador Lodge’s state- 
ment, see also BULLETIN of Nov. 9, 1953, p. 648. The dis- 
cussion as a whole may be followed in U.N. docs. S/PV. 
635, 637, 638, 640, 642, 643. 
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stressing Arab hostility toward Israel, emphasiz- 
ing the constant problem of Arab infiltration 
across the Jordan-Israel armistice line, and detail- 
ing the loss of life and property as a result thereof, 
from the Israel point of view. While regretting 
the loss of life at Qibiya, he was “astonished at 
our people’s general record of patience under un- 
aralleled tension,” and denied that Israel armed 
orces had been involved. Mr. Eban believed that 
the Security Council should devote its attention to 
what he deemed the basic causes of the problem 
and should attempt to bring about peace. Am- 
bassador Charles Malik, of Lebanon, who fol- 
lowed, contested the entire Israel point of view, 
declared that it was not at all supported by the 
Bennike report, and urged the Council to take 
strong action to prevent a repetition of such inci- 
dents. Dr. Yusuf Haikal, the representative of 
Jordan, adopted a similar tone on November 16." 
On November 18 the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France circulated a draft resolution 
with regard to the Qibiya incident,” which re- 
called previous resolutions of the Security Council 
of July 15, 1948, August 11, 1949, and May 18, 
1951, and found that the “retaliatory action at 
Qibiya taken by armed forces of Israel on 14-15 
October 1953 and all such actions” constituted a 
violation of the cease-fire provisions of the Secu- 
rity Council resolution of July 15, 1948, and were 
“inconsistent with the Parties’ obligations under 
the General Armistice Agreement and the Char- 
ter.” The draft resolution also expressed “the 
strongest censure” of the Israel action, which 
could “only prejudice the chances of that peaceful 
settlement which both Parties” were “bound to 
seek,” and called upon Israel “to take effective 
measures to prevent all such actions in the future.” 
Note was also taken of the problem of infiltration 
into Israel from Jordan, and the latter was re- 
quested “to continue and strengthen the measures” 
already being taken to prevent “such crossings.” 
Moreover, the draft recalled the obligations of 
Israel and Jordan, under the resolutions of the 
Security Council and the General Armistice 
Agreement, to prevent acts of violence. Em- 
phasis was placed on their obligation to cooperate 
fully with the Chief of Staff of the Truce Super- 
vision Organization, who was requested to con- 
sider the best ways of strengthening the Organiza- 
tion and to report, within 3 months, with appro- 
priate recommendations “on compliance with and 
enforcement of the General Armistice Agree- 
ments with particular reference to the provisions 
of this resolution.” 
There was considerable criticism of the resolu- 
tion after its presentation on November 20 by the 


“U.N. doc. S/PV. 637, pp. 2-48, 54-78. 
” Tbid., pp. 78-111. 

= U.N. doc. S/PV. 638, pp. 2-87. 

"U.N. doc. 8/3139. 
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sponsoring powers. The Arabs were critical, 
largely because the resolution contained no specific 
provision for compensation or for punishment of 
the perpetrators. Sir Zafrulla Khan of Pakistan 
had no doubt that Israel had been guilty of grave 
violations, and he felt it the duty of both Israel 
and Jordan to live up to their obligations under 
the armistice agreements. 

_ Ambassador Eban on November 24 expressed 
grave misgivings concerning the draft resolution,” 
charging the authors thereof with unfairness to 
Israel, repeating the Israel thesis as to the inac- 
curacy of the Bennike report on the Qibiya inci- 
dent, and regretting the alleged abandonment of 
the “invariable policy” of the Security Council of 
calling upon the Governments concerned “to nego- 
tiate a final settlement of all questions outstanding 
between them.” Mr. Eban noted that, on Novem- 
ber 23, he had invoked article XII of the Israel- 
Jordan Armistice Agreement and asked Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold to call a meeting of 
Israel and Jordan representatives at the United 
Nations for direct and immediate negotiations to 
prevent a further impairment of peace and security 
in the Near East. Ambassador Eban’s remarks 
“produced a painful impression” on M. Hoppenot, 
of France, because they cast a reflection on the 
motives of the sponsors of the resolution. 

However, partially to meet the Israel position, 
the resolution was modified by the addition of a 
final paragraph; in this form it was approved on 
November 24 by a vote of 9-0-2 (Lebanon, 
U. S. S. R.). The new paragraph requested the 
Chief of Staff to report to the Security Council 
within 3 months with appropriate recommenda- 
tions as to compliance with an enforcement of the 
General Armistice Agreements, taking into ac- 
count any agreement reached in pursuance of the 
Israel request under article XII of the Israel- 
Jordan Armistice Agreement.” Notwithstanding 
his views on the resolution as a whole, Ambassa- 
dor Eban expressed his pleasure at this addition 
when he spoke on November 25. 

Ambassador Malik of Lebanon, who spoke in 
explanation of his abstention, gave his own analy- 
sis of the problem and, among other things, indi- 
cated that from the Arab point of view, there 
could be peace negotiations if (1) Israel respected 
the Armistice Agreements; (2) the resolutions of 
the United Nations with respect to Palestine were 
implemented ; and (3) the Arabs were so strength- 


8% U.N. doc. S/PV. 640. Sir Gladwyn Jebb indicated in 
his statement that he was “quite unable to accept the ac- 
count that Mr. Eban gave us of this problem,” and M. 
Hoppenot expressed agreement. For text of Ambassador 
Wadsworth’s statement, see BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, 
p. 839. 

* U.N. docs. S/PV. 642, pp. 2-24; 8/3140. 

* U.N. doc. $/3139/Rev. 2; for text, see BuLterin of 
Dec. 14, 1953, p. 840. 
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ened that they would not feel that they were “at 
the mercy of Israel.” © 

As for the Israel hydroelectric project in the 
Israel-Syrian Demilitarized Zone, the Security 
Council was unable to e on a resolution before 
the end of 1953. During the course of the dis- 
cussion Ambassador Eban took the position that 
the project was a constructive one, did not injure 
Syrian interests in any way, would fit into more 
general projects for water utilization, and was 
within the framework of the Israel-Syrian Armis- 
tice Agreement. Ambassador Farid Zeineddine 
of Syria on the other hand, with support from 
Sir Zafrulla Khan and Ambassador Malik, con- 
tended that the rights of Syria, both in an eco- 
nomic and in a military sense, were infringed, that 
Israel had no “sovereignty” in the demilitarized 
zone under the Armistice Agreement, that work 
could not be carried on without Syrian agreement, 
and that General Bennike’s authority in the matter 
should be explicitly upheld. A draft resolution 
noting the situation, upholding the authority of 
the Chief of Staff, and requesting and authorizing 
him “to explore possibilities of reconciling the 
interests” involved, was presented by the United 
States, the United iene and France, on De- 
cember 21, 1953. But it was clear that it did not 
command a substantial majority and was threat- 
ened with a veto on the part of the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Andrei Vyshinsky, now fishing in the 
troubled waters of the Jordan. Nor was the 
Council able to reach a decision later in December 
or in January 1954, despite modifications in the 
draft resolution. When the vote came on January 
22, there were seven in favor, two against (Leba- 
non and the U. S. S. R.), and two abstentions 
(Brazil and China), the Soviet representative 
having cast his country’s 57th veto.™ 

On the other hand, the General Assembly ap- 
proved (52-0-5) a resolution on November 27, 
1953, which extended the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East and maintained the projects fund pre- 
viously authorized at $200 million, the total pro- 





“U.N. doc. S/PV. 643, pp. 7-12, 13-20, 43-63. For an 
additional Arab complaint concerning an incident of De- 
cember 18, 1953, see U.N. doc. 8/8157. 

It may be observed that the Soviet representative made 
no statement at all concerning the Qibiya incident. 

“The discussion as a whole may be followed in U.N. 
docs. 8/PV.629, 631, 633, 636, 639, 645, 646, 649-656. For 
statements by Ambassador Lodge and text of the three- 
power draft resolution, see BuLtetTin of Jan. 11, 1954, 
p. 58; for a statement by Ambassador Wadsworth, see 
ibid., Feb. 22, 1954, p. 297. 

*On Jan. 28, 1954, the Israel representative requested 
urgent consideration by the Security Council of the Israel 
complaint against Egypt concerning (a) enforcement by 
Egypt of restrictions on the passage of ships trading with 
Israel through the Suez Canal; and (b) interference by 
Egypt with shipping proceeding to the Israeli port of 
Elath on the Gulf of Aqaba, in violation of the Security 
Council's resolution of Sept. 1, 1951 and of the Egyptian- 
Israel General Armistice Agreement of February 24, 1949. 
See U.N. docs. 8/3168 and Add. 1. 
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gram being established at $292,800,000. The Ad- 
visory Committee, at the same time, was authorized 
to increase its membership by two. Moreover, 
the Conciliation Commission for Palestine was 
able to report some progress during 1953 with 
respect to the problem of blocked refugees’ ac- 
counts in Israel, noting that there had been some 
3,200 applications, that some 1,590 had been ap- 
proved for payment, and estimating that, when 
all applications had been processed, the total value 
of payments would amount to about £750,000. 


The Problems of Morocco and Tunisia | 


Other difficult problems which came before the 
Eighth Session of the General Assembly, and 
which involved U.S. relations both with France 
and with the States of the Arab world, were those 
of Morocco and Tunisia." Although the United 
States was unable to support the draft resolutions 
submitted on these questions by certain Arab- 
Asian states (neither draft obtained the necessary 
two-thirds majority in the General Assembly), its 
attitude was explained in Committee I. 

Thus, on October 13, 1953, Ambassador Lodge 
noted that the “aspirations of peoples who are not 
now independent toward self-government alwa 
evoke s pathy and support from Americans,” in 
view of their “basic traditions.” But he did not 
consider that the Moroccan issue was one which 





"U.N. doc. A/2558. For the Report of the Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East and the Special Report of the 
Director and the Advisory Commission see U.N. docs. 
A/2470, A/2470/Add. 1. For the American position con- 
cerning the Arab Refugee Program see (1) Palestine 
Refugee Program. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
the Near Hast and Africa of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, 88d Cong., 1st sess., May 
20, 21, and 25, 1953; (2) statement by Acting Secretary 
Smith, May 20, 1953, BULLETIN of June 8, 1953, p. 822; (3) 
statement by Representative James P. Richards in the Ad 
Hoc Political Committee of the General Assembly on Nov. 
4, 1958, BuLtetTin of Nov. 30, 1953, p. 759; (4) Palestine 
Refugee Problem. Report of the Sub-Committee on the 
Near Hast and Africa, Foreign Relations Committee on 
The Problem of Arab Refugees from Palestine, July 24, 
1953 (Committee print) ; (5) Palestine Refugee Program, 
Background Information for Study of the Palestine Ref- 
ugee Program. Staff Memorandum for Subcommittee on 
Near East and Africa (Committee print); (6) Interim 
Report of the Special Near East Refugee Survey Com- 
mission, Dec. 11, 1953, BULLETIN of Jan. 18, 1954, p. 95. 

“U.N. doc. A/2629: U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine. 13th Progress Report (for period from 28 Nov. 
1952 to 31 Dec. 1953), pars. 2-14. 

“ BuLieTiIn of Nov. 2, 1953, p. 610. For background, 
see H. N. Howard, “The Problems of Tunisia and Morocco 
in the Seventh Session of the General Assembly,” BuLLE- 
TIN of Mar. 9, 1953, p. 359, and Henry A. Byroade, “The 
World’s Colonies and Ex-Colonies: A Challenge to Amer- 
ica,” ibid., Nov. 16, 1953, p. 655; see also Ambassador 
Lodge’s statement of Aug. 27, 1953, when the United States 
opposed inscription of the problem on the agenda of the 
Security Council (BuLLertIn of Sept. 7, 1953, p. 325). See 
also U.N. docs. A/2405, 2406, 2526, 2530. For Maurice 
Schumann’s statement, see U.N. doc. A/PV. 445, pp. 153- 
157. 
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edengenes international peace and security, nor 
that the General Assembly was “equi to act 
as a court, to adjudicate the various claims which 
have been made by various parties concerning 
events in Morocco.” But it could be hoped that 
France and Morocco would “move continually 
closer together in achieving self-government for 
the people of Morocco.” Moreover, Ambassador 
Lodge was encouraged by the statement of Maurice 
Schumann to the General Assembly on September 
25, in which he described the French proposals for 
reform in Morocco as to elected representative 
assemblies, independence of the judiciary, protec- 
tion of the rights of the individual, and legal free- 
dom for labor unions. Ambassador Lodge hoped 
that any action in the General Assembly would 
“promote an atmosphere” in which France and 

orocco would “move continually closer in effec- 
tuating self-government for the people of 
Morocco.” * 

Similarly, in connection with the Tunisian prob- 
lem, David W. Wainhouse explained in Commit- 
tee I on October 26 ® that the United States looked 
forward “to increasing self-government for Tu- 
nisia” and was convinced “that this objective 
should be attained through harmonious agreement 
between France and Tunisia.” In the American 
view, however, the proposed resolution was “not 
likely to advance this objective.” As Ambassador 
Lodge explained in the plenary session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on November 11, the United States 
favored “the ideal of self-government,” and be- 
lieved that “negotiations between the French and 
Tunisians” were “the best approach to the solution 
of this question.” The General Assembly, he ar- 
gued, should encourage, not discourage, such nego- 
tiations, and resolutions which exacerbated “the 
relations between the French and the Tunisians” 
were “not calculated to further the objective of 
bilateral negotiations and therefore in our view 
tend to defeat their proper purpose.” 


The Kashmir Problem 


Although the United States was not directly 
involved with the problem of Kashmir, between 
India and Pakistan, it was much interested in an 
equitable solution of this issue, which had troubled 
the relations of these two countries since 1947. 


@ BULLETIN of Nov. 23, 1953, p. 730. 

“Tbid. See also the statement by Representative Fran- 
ces P. Bolton in Committee IV on Oct. 19, on “Educational 
Needs in Non-Self-Governing Territories,” BULLETIN of 
Nov. 16, 1953, p. 686, for broader aspects of the problem. 

“See especially BuLietIn of Jan. 12, 1953, p. 73; Dec. 
29, 1952, p. 1028; Apr. 13, 1953, p. 523. See also the Fifth 
Report by the U.N. representative for India and Pakistan, 
U.N. doc. 8/2967, excerpts of which are reprinted in 
BULLETIN of May 11, 1953, p. 694. In general see also 
Report of Special Study Mission to Pakistan, India, That- 
land, and Indochina. Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. May 6, 1953. 83d Cong., 1st 
sess., Committee print; Pakistan: Faith Builds a New 


March 1, 1954 


The problem was the subject of direct negotiations 
during the course of 1953 ; the discussions of Indo- 
Pakistan expert committees, according to a com- 
munique of December 29, centered on the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. Numbers and character of armed forces to be 
maintained in the State; 

2. Local authorities in charge of administration 
in the area west and north of the cease-fire line; 

3. Safeguarding of rights in the State according 
to the resolution of the U.N. Commission for India 
and Pakistan of August 13, 1948; 

4. Mechanism for certifying that tribesmen and 
Pakistani nationals have been withdrawn from the 
State in accordance with the Unctr resolution ; 

5. Creation and maintenance of a peaceful at- 
mosphere before and during the plebiscite. 


Stassen Visits Southeast 
Asia and Pacific 


Director of Foreign Operations Harold E. Stas- 
sen left from Washington National Airport on 
February 12 on his first trip to Southeast Asia and 
the Pacific as Director of the Mutual Security 
Program. Mr. Stassen planned to go to Japan, 
Korea, Formosa, and Indochina, then to Manila on 
February 21 for a 5-day conference with the direc- 
tors of Foa missions in the Far East region. 

In the countries he visits, Mr. Stassen will talk 
with officials of the governments and with U.S. 
representatives, and observe firsthand the applica- 
tion of U.S. operations to the country’s problems 
and the progress being made. At the Manila con- 
ference, the problems of the region as a whole will 
be discussed. 

This is the fourth conference at which Mr. 
Stassen has assembled mission directors from a 
geographical region to discuss Foa ~ segpnine 3 in 
support of U.S. foreign policy. The previous 
meetings were held in Paris for Western Europe, 
in Istanbul for the Near East, South Asia and 
African region, and in Lima for the Latin- 
American region. 

U.S. Operations Missions in Korea, Formosa, 
the Associated States of Indochina, Thailand, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines will be represented 
at the Manila meeting. 


Force in Asia (Department of State publication 4977) ; 
India; A Pattern for Democracy in Asia (Department of 
State publication 5095). 

It may be noted that on February 19, 1954, Turkey and 
Pakistan announced a mutual agreement to promote 
closer political, economic and cultural ties, in which they 
undertook to strengthen “peace and security in their own 
interest, as also in that of all peace-loving nations.” On 
February 22, Prime Minister Mohammed Ali announced 
that Pakistan had requested American military aid under 
terms of the American mutual assistance legislation. 
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Indian Custodial Forces 
in Korea Commended 


White House press release dated February 19 


Following is the teat <s a personal message from 
President Eisenhower delivered by Ambassador 
George V. Allen to Prime Minister Nehru of India 
on February 19: 


Dear Mr. Prove Minister: Now that the mis- 
sion of Indian troops is drawing to a close in 
Korea, I want to express to you my appreciation 
and that of my countrymen for the performance 
of the Indian Custodial Forces. 

No military unit in recent years has undertaken 


a more delicate and demanding peacetime mission 
than that faced by the Indian forces in Korea, 
The vast majority of prisoners placed in their 
charge had from months of imprisonment and 
were become highly nervous and volatile, 
The confidence inspired by the exemplary tact, 
fairness and firmness shown by the Indian officers 
and men led by their two able commanders, Lt, 
General Thimayya and Major General Thorat did 
much to alleviate the fears and doubts of these 
prisoners. The performance of these officers and 
their troops was fully in keeping with the high 
reputation of the Indian Army. They deserve 
the highest commendation. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Dwieut D. E1sENHOWER 








INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 
Adjourned During February 1954 


Wuo Executive Board and Committee on Administration and Fi- 


nance: 13th Meetin 


Un Seminar on Housing + | Improvement .. . 
Fao Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council: 5th Session. . ... . 
Meeting of the Four Foreign Ministers. ......... 
Un Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 6th Session. . 
First Meeting of the International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 


mission. 
Unicer Ad Hoc Policy Committee of Executive Board 


Un Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East (Ecare): 10th 


Session. 
Un Ecta Committee of the Whole . 


Un Technical Assistance Committee Working Party... . 
Icao North Atlantic Ocean Weather Stations: 4th Conference .. . 
Tenth International Exhibition of Sports Motion Pictures . . 


Gatr Ad Hoc Committee on Intersessional Business 


Un Ecosoc Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations. . . . 


In Session as of February 28, 1954 


Un Petitions Committee (Trusteeship Council) 


International Exhibition on Low-Cost Housing ...... 
Un Trusteeship Council: 13th Session . ....... : «<9 


Ce na ke ws a Jan. 12—Feb. 2 
oo 0 OL wk ke we et «6AM. Ben. ee 
oe: =, ee Jan. 22—Feb. 5 
i tg: Ge EE, Seas ge Par gh Leh gh. Sg he Jan. 25—Feb. 18 
oo « Mam@y (Ceylon). ....- Jan. 26—Feb. 5 
Weenington. . . ++ % . « Feb. 1-12 
sed. RE EE cS A ee ER ae 
MN es Saale Ss . . Feb. 8-18 
gS NG 5 eg al 0 Hees Feb. 8-18 
ee . Feb. 8-11 and 18 
ee ae a we aS . Feb. 9-23 
eo |e a ee Feb. 15-28 
ce ae ee Feb. 18-19 
a. ee aoe Feb. 23-26 
6 lige SMR as ar Og ac Jan. 12- 
eo 0 ee me Jan, 20— 
nr eee ee eS Jan. 28- 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences Feb. 19, 1954. Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Fol- 


lowing is a list of abbreviations: 


Wuo—World Health Organization; Un—United Nations; Fao—Food and Agriculture Organization; Ecare—Economic 


Commission for Asia and the Far East; Unicer—United Nations Children’s Fund; 


cLa—Economic Commission 


for Latin America; Icao—International Civil Aviation Organization; Garr—General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
Ecosoc—Economic and Social Council; ILo—International Labor Organization; UNesco—United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization; Wmo—World Meteorological Organization; Irv—International Tele- 
communication Union; Icem—Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration; Paso—Pan American Sanitary 
Organization; Naro—North Atlantic Treaty Organization; Upu—-Universal Postal Union; C1iar—e—Conference 


Internationale Des Grands Reseaux Electriques. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


In Session as of February 28, 1954—Continued 


Icao Council: 2ist Session . ...... 
Un Ecosoc Commission on Human Rights: 10th Session. . 
Fao Working Party of Experts on Agricultural Surpluses. . 
Ino Governing Body: 124th Session... ....2 es ° 


Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1954 


Tenth Inter-American Conference. ........44.4+4 oe ere 
Unicer Executive Board and Program Committee 
Un Ecare Third Regional Conference of Statisticians ..... . 
International Exposition in Bogoté 
Un High Commissioner for Refugees: 4th Session of Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
International Cinema Festival 
Un Ecosoc Technical Assistance Committee .......... 
Icao Communications Division: 5th Session 
Un Economic Commission for Europe (Ec): 9th Session 
Unesco Executive Board: 37th Session . . 
Working Group of National Experts on Collection of Manpower 
tatistics by Sample Survey. 
Panama International Commercial Exposition 
Un Ecosoc Commission on Status of Women: 8th Session ‘ 
Woo Eastern Caribbean Hurricane Committee of Regional Associa- 
tion IV (North and Central America). 
Ino Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional 
Workers: 3d Session. 
Un Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc): 17th Session. . .. . 
Sixth Pan American Highway Congress: Provisional Committee. . 
Irv eee Telegraph Consultative Committee (Ccrr): Study 
rou 
Un Ecosoc Statistical Commission: 8th Session. . ....... 
Conference on Caribbean Trade Promotion . 
Joint ILto/WHo Committee on the Hygiene of Seafarers: 2d Session . 
32d International Milan Fair . . 
Second International Congress on Irrigation and Drainage ce a a 
Third International Exhibition of Drawings and Engravings 
Un Ecosoc Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 9th Session . . .. . 
Icem Seventh Session of Committee... .. 1... eee eee 
eg, a a ee ae ee 
Icem Permanent Staff Regulations Subcommittee ........ 
Icao Conference on Coordination of European Air Transport. . 
Unesco Intergovernmental Conference on the Protection of Cultural 
Property in the Event of Armed Conflict. 
14th International Congress of Military Medicine and Pharmacy . 
Fourth International , eal of Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Sciences. 
Paso Executive Committee: 22d Meeting 
ee a RE ae ara ac 
Post Armistice Political Conference on Korea . 
International Conference on Oil Pollution of the Sea and Coasts . . 
Nato Ministerial Session of the Council . . ...... + 2 «es 
Irv Administrative Council: 9th Session. . .......-. e's 
International Exhibition of Industry. . ..... +... eee 
Upu Meeting of Executive and Liaison Committee ....... 
International Rubber Study Group: 11th Meeting. ....... 
Un International Law Commission: 6th Session. . ....... 
Wuo Seventh Assembly 
Meeting of International Sugar Council 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood: 
Annual Meeting of Directing Council. 
Icao Special Middle East Regional Communications Meetin " 
Un Conference on Customs Formalities for Importation of Srivate 
Vehicles and for Tourism. 
International Conference on Large Electric High Tension System 
(CigRE): 15th Session. 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: Meeting of Com- 
mittee on Biology and Research. 
International Fair of Navigation. . . . .... 2. 2+ ee ee ee 
Caribbean Commission: 18th Meeting. ...... 


a, eee ak a 


oa 6 2 oe 6 eee 


. * 


ce. £2 @: © & ee 


pel ek ee a a oe! a oe 
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Montreal. . . 
New York a 
Washington. . 
Geneva 


Se: 1+ @:2>RH8 


Mar del Plata (Argentina). . 
New York 
RON. 6 6 eS ES 
Geneva 
NG oS 6 aes cca ch ee 


ee ee ee oe ee ad 


es 8) £16. 8.8 oe 


Caracas 
Geneva 


oe ese. & 8 76+ ene 2 


ieee SS os beh 
Trinidad .... 
Geneva ear 
Milan as ab hake “ins Ca ea 


en ee ae 
ef eee 


BBGGNUR. 2 « st ee a. 


e 2 C&C. C28 See 


Sa seeh se. 626 o Gas ore 
Pe e.g Pa a ba eet 


Tee ik ses or ees 


Tokyo. . 


Naples 
British Honduras ..... 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled March 1-May 31, 1954—Continued 


Fao 3d Conference on Mechanical Wood seshnaingy eae 
Un Ecare Regional Conference on Water Resource Development. . Tokyo.......... 
Ino Governing Body: 125th Session... ......4... 
Wuo Executive Board: 14th Meeting .......... 
Eleventh International Ornithological Congress ...... 
Tenth International Congress of Agricultural and Food Industries. . 


Developments in Trust Territories 
in Africa 


Statements by Mason Sears 
US. Representative in the Trusteeship Council* 


PROGRESS IN THE CAMEROONS 
U.S./U.N. press release dated February 10 


In discussing the territory of the French Cam- 
eroons, the main point we would like to em- 
hasize—and we think it is the overriding issue— 
is the rapid political and economic progress which 
is taking place throughout the highly populated 
areas of West Africa. 

It has become a classic example of what can be 
done where there is a will to cooperate between 
peoples of greatly differing languages and back- 
et er and will contribute enormously to the 

al settlement of the colonial issue. 

But the nature of this progress is such that 
we cannot blind ourselves to the complications 
which could arise if self-government was being 
achieved vote peoples of West Africa while not 
yet bein, ly attained by others. 

We believe that, if such a situation is allowed to 
drift and becomes unduly prolonged, it will create 
many difficulties and will ultimately provide fer- 
tile territory for alien-controlled agitators, dis- 
guised as local patriots, to introduce Communist 
activity which officially aims to take over every 
nationalist movement it can reach. 

To put it another way, it is our judgment that 
the expected early emergence of nationhood for 
the Gold Coast and Nigeria, including final self- 
determination for the British Trust areas of Togo- 
land and the Cameroons, will have a very far- 
reaching effect upon adjoining territories. 

This means that, as time goes on, French judg- 
ment with respect to the rate of progress best 
suited to the welfare of their part of the Cam- 
eroons is destined to become of greater and greater 


*Made on Feb. 10 and Feb. 17 in the Trusteeship 
Council. 
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“anne 2S See ae May 17- 
May 17- 

( Reeth Ste ha ees May 24- 
oat ae! TEs, t.% aah ee Vs May 27- 
ete ne we wee aoe ee May 29- 
0 ee a ee May 30- 


importance, not only in the trust territory but 
throughout Africa. 

It is our opinion that it will have a profound 
effect upon the ability of colonial administrators 
everywhere to harness orderly evolution to the 
constantly accelerating forces of African na- 
tionalism. 

However, after listening to the discussion of the 
last few days, we are satisfied that the efficient, 
well-informed administrators in the French 
Cameroons are fully aware of the implications of 
forthcoming developments in neighboring terri- 
tories. We are confident that they are prepared 
to make sound decisions which will recognize the 
political realities of the times and that they will 
not permit the roves of the people in their trust 
territories to differ importantly from adjoining 
areas. 

In conclusion, we must congratulate the French 
administration for the many fine contributions 
which they are making to progress in the 
Cameroons. 

We are happy to believe that the Cameroons, 
in their turn, will become self-governing at an 
early date and that they, too, will use their self- 
governing powers to advance the cause of freedom 
in this important part of the world. 


ELECTIONS IN THE GOLD COAST 
AND BRITISH TOGOLAND 


U.S./U.N, press release dated February 17 


The United States delegation is well aware 
that the approaching election in the Gold Coast 
and British Togoland will have an enormous in- 
= on the progress of self-government all over 

ica. 
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But curiously enough, the early pros of 
self-determination for these important British 
colonial areas was not well received by a number 
of delegates to the recent General Assembly. 

To a delegation like mine, which represents a 
Nation that has championed the cause of inde- 
pendence all over the world, it seemed regrettable 
and surprising that any members of the United 
Nations, piven the Soviet bloc, would oppose the 
exercise of self-determination anywhere, let 
alone a trust territory. 

Apparently their objections, which were in no 
way Communist-inspired, were based on a fear 
that the coming elections in Togoland would 
somehow work to the disadvantage of the two 
trust territories in their progress toward self- 
government. 4 

My delegation takes a very different view. We 
have followed West African affairs closely and 
are entirely confident that, within a year or two 
at most, the Gold Coast, for example, will become 
completely free—as free, in fact, as Australia, 
New Zealand and India, or the United States. 

But the important point which should satisfy 
every free member of the United Nations is that 
the coming elections will provide the voters with 
freedom of choice. 

They may vote to join the Gold Coast, or they 
may vote to join French Togoland. This means 
we will soon see a very practical demonstration 
of African self-determination in action, and it 
seems to us that it deserves enthusiastic support. 

Mr. President, I would like to emphasize two 

oints which influence my delegation on the sub- 
ject of orderly progress toward self-government: 

First, we consider that the urge for home rule 
or self-determination is the most powerful politi- 
cal force of our time. 

And, second, we believe that the essence of that 
urge is not what is chosen but the right to choose. 

These are the two great commandments on which 
all political progress is based. 

They lead us to conclude that the best way to 
deflate the colonial issue is to make a good start 
toward self-determination in West Africa, and 
we want you to know that we will support to the 
hilt every move in that direction. 

In conclusion, it is the view of my delegation 
that the decision of the United Kingdom to intro- 
duce full adult suffrage in British Togoland and 
to provide an opportunity for the inhabitants to 
participate in an election which will doubtless in- 
dicate their views about the future status of their 
territory represents statesmanship of a high order 
and is in full accord with the principles of the 
trusteeship system. 


Senate Confirmations 


The Senate on January 25 confirmed the following: 


Preston Hotchkis to be the U.S. representative on the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council. 
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Abbott McConnell Washburn to be Deputy Director of 


the U.S. Information Agency. 
C. Tyler Wood to be Economic Coordinator (special 
representative for Korea). 


The Senate on February 5 confirmed the following: 


Whiting Willauer to be Ambassador to Honduras (press 
release 57). 

Philip K. Crowe to be U.S. representative to the 10th 
gg of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 

s' 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord to be U.S. representative on the 
Human Rights Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council of the U.N. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy 
83d CONGRESS, ist SESSION 


Security—United Nations. Hearing before the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations Pursuant to S. Res. 
40. Part 2, September 15, 1953, pp. 69-80. 

Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations. Hearing before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary. ptember 
24, 1953, part 3, pp. 495-579; September 25, 1953, 
part 4, pp. 581-642. 

Merchant Marine Studies. Hearings before a Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Pursuant to 8S. Res. 41. Part 2— 
peo Francisco, October 21, 22, and 23, 1953, pp. 679- 

Korean War Atrocities. Hearing before the Subcommittee 
on Korean War Atrocities of the Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations Pursuant to S. Res. 40. Part 
1, December 2, 1953, pp. 1-75; Part 2, December 3, 
1953, pp. 77-148, 148a. 

Transfer of Occupation Plates—Espionage 
Phase. Interim Report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations Made by its Senate Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations, Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations Abroad, Pursuant to 8. Res. 40. 
December 15, 1953, 16 pp. 


83d CONGRESS, 2d SESSION 


Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the United States Tariff 
Commission, 1953. H. Doc. 278, 66 pp. 

Reports To Be Made to Congress: Letter from the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives Transmitting a List of 
Reports which it is the Duty of any Officer or Depart- 
ment To Make to Congress. H. Doc. 273, January 6, 
1954, 37 pp. 

The State of the Union. Address of the President of the 
United States Delivered Before a Joint Session of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives Relative to 
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y State of the Union. H. Doc. 251, January 7, 1954, 

pp. 

An Organizational Survey of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. Presented by Mr. 
Capehart, Chairman, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. S. Doc. 86, January 7, 1954, 10 pp. 

Legislative History of the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington. Presented by Mr. Capehart, Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 8. Doc. 85, 
January 7, 1954, 20 pp. 

Review of the United Nations Charter: A Collection of 
Documents. Presented by Mr. Wiley, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on the United Nations Charter of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, pursuant 
to S. Res. 126. S. Doc. 87, January 7, 1954, XIII, 
895 pp. 

Mutual Defense Treaty with Korea. Message from the 
President of the United States Transmitting a Mutual 
Defense Treaty Between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Korea, Signed at Washington on 
October 1, 1953. S. Exec. A, January 11, 1954, 8 pp. 

Korean War Atrocities. Report of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations Made Through its 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations by its 
Subcommittee on Korean War Atrocities pursuant to 
S. Res. 40. 8. Rept. 848, January 11 (legislative day, 
January 7), 1954, 27 pp. 

Mutual Defense Treaty with Korea. Hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations on Executive 
A, 83d Cong., 2d sess., a Mutual Defense Treaty Be- 
tween the United States of America and the Republic 
of Korea, Signed at Washington on October 1, 1953. 
January 13 and 14, 1954, 58 pp. 

Report on the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund, Fiscal Years 1952 and 1953. Message from 
the President of the United States transmitting a 
Report by the Secretary of State, Showing the Condi- 
tion of the Foreign Service Retirement and Disability 
Fund for the Fiscal Years Ended June 30, 1952 and 
1953, pursuant to section 862, Foreign Service Act of 
1946 (P. L. 724, 79th Cong.). H. Doc. 297, January 
14, 1954, 3 pp. 

Report on Trade Agreement Escape Clauses. Message 
from the President of the United States Transmitting 
a Report on the Inclusion of Escape Clauses in Exist- 
ing Trade Agreements, Pursuant to Subsection (B) of 
Section 6 of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951 (P. L. 50, 82d Cong.). H. Doc. 296, January 14, 
1954, 2 pp. 

Tenth Semiannual Report on Educational Exchange Ac- 
tivities. Letter from Chairman, the United States 
Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange, De- 
partment of State, Transmitting a Semiannual Report 
of All Programs and Activities Carried on Under the 
Authority of Section 603 of Public Law 402, 80th 
Congress. H. Doc. 294, January 14, 1954, VII, 49 pp. 

Activities of the Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. Report of the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 83d Congress, Presented by Mr. 
McCarthy. S. Rept. 852, January 18 (legislative day, 
January 7), 1954, 14 pp. 

Report of the President of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, 1953. Message from the President of the United 
States Transmitting the Report of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
80, 1953, Pursuant to Section 13, Public Law 806, 80th 
Congress. H. Doc. 299, January 18, 1954, V, 16 pp. 

Amending Senate Resolution 126, 88d Cong., Ist Sess. (re- 
lating to a study of proposals to amend or otherwise 
modify existing international peace and security or- 
ganizations, including the United Nations). S. Rept. 
860, January 19 (legislative day, January 7), 1954, 

3 pp. 

Importation of Feed Wheat from Canada. S. Rept. 862, 
January 20 (legislative day, January 7), 1954, 10 pp. 

Mutual Defense Treaty with Korea. Report of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations on Executive A, 83d 
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pn 2d Sess. S. Exec. Rept. 1, January 21, 1954, 

pp. 

Commission on Foreign Economic Policy. Report to the 
President and the Congress. H. Doc. 290, January 23, 
1954, V, 94 pp. 

The Far East and South Asia. Report of Senator H. 
Alexander Smith, Chairman, Subcommittee on the 
Far East, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
on a Study Mission to the Far East. Committee 
print, January 25, 1954, VIII, 25 pp. 

Extending Time for Filing Claims for Return of Property 
Under Trading With the Enemy Act. H. Rept. 1114, 
January 25, 1954, 9 pp. 

State Department Information Program—Information 
Centers. Report of the Committee on Government 
Operations Made by its Senate Permanent Subcom- 
mittee on Investigations Pursuant to S. Res. 40. §, 
Rept. 879, January 25 (legislative day, January 22), 
1954, 24 pp. 





THE DEPARTMENT 











Appointment 


Warren E. Hoagland as U. S. representative in the 
negotiations beginning in Washington on February 19 
with the Federal Republic of Germany provided for in 
articles I and VII of the Surplus Property Payments 
Agreement signed at London on February 27, 1953. Mr. 
Hoagland’s appointment was effective February 19 (press 
release 72 dated February 17). 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address requests 
direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except in the 
case of free publications, which may be obtained from the 
Department of State. 


The Secretary of State on... Faith of our Fathers. 
General Foreign Policy Series 84. Pub. 5300. 13 pp. 
10¢. Based on an address made by John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State, at the First Presbyterian Church of 
Watertown, N. Y., October 11, 1953. 


Foreign Affairs. Statement by President Eisenhower. 

Excerpts From State of the Union Message January 7, 

00 General Foreign Policy Series 86. Pub. 5344. 9 pp. 
ree, 


IIA 2 The International Information Administration. 
Semiannual report of the Secretary of State to Congress 
on the International Information and Educational Ex- 
change Program January 1953-June 1953. International 
ee and Cultural Series 34. Pub. 5284. 51 pp. 


The Far Eastern Commission—a study in international 
cooperation: 1945 to 1952. Far Eastern Series 60. Pub. 
5138. This study on the Far Eastern Commission was 
written by Dr. George H. Blakeslee . . . member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Far Eastern Commission and U.S. 
ee on the Steering Committee of that Com- 
mission. 


Department of State Bulletin 
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March 1, 1954 


Africa 

The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part 
II (Howard) gis cs 

Developments in Trust Territories ‘te ‘Africa ( Sears) 

New Foreign Relations Volume Deals With Near East, 
Africa. 


American itedeien, aetieneie nities of Lithu- 
anian Independence (Smith) ea Aero 8 


Asia, South and Southeast 

The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part II 
(Howard) .. . 

Stassen Visits Southeast Asia and Pacific a ee eae 


Atomic Energy. 


(Bisemhbower) .. «© © © we © © © © © 
Congress 
Current Legislation on eeptoee — 83d ns 1st 
Sess. ° 
Senate Confirmations . ge ee Re a le ae. ee ee 
Czechoslovakia 
Czech Flier Requests Asylum After Landing in sai 
Czechoslovakia Plans Wired Radio Network .. . P 


Economic Affairs 

Export-Import Bank Loan to New Zealand P 
Exports to Soviet Bloc . . . a a 
International Bank Makes Loan in Ecuador . 
Problems of Foreign Economic Policy (Waugh) 


Ecuador. International Bank Makes Loan in Ecuador 


Europe. Preliminary Talks With Iron and Steel Com- 
a 3 te ¢ ow OOS ry ais ae 


Foreign Service. Confirmation of ee Willauer as 
Ambassador to Honduras . ° 


International Information 

Confirmation of Abbott McConnell Washburn as dupa 
Director of USIA .. ° 

Czechoslovakia Plans Wired Radio Network 

VOA Popularity Rated Mie eos 


International Organizations and Meetings 

Calendar of Meetings .. a a % 
Fisheries Commission Selects Headquarters 

Foreign Ministers Conclude Berlin Meetings 


Korea. Indian Custodial Forces in Korea Commended 
(Eisenhower) 


Lithuania. Thirty-sixth ‘tiie of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence (Smith) ... . e-* » 2 


Military Affairs. Czech Flier ein stun After Land- 
ing in Germany hay eee a ee er ee 


Mutual Security 

The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part II 
(Howard) = rte en 

Joint Communique by Turkey and Pakistan 

Preliminary Talks With Coal and Steel Comnrunity 


Near East 

The Development of United States Policy in the Near 
East, South Asia, and Africa During 1953: Part II 
(Howard) 

New Foreign Relations Volume Deals ‘With Near East, 
Africa . ‘ 


New Zealand. eee manent Bank Loan to New Zealand 
Pacific Area. Stassen Visits Southeast Asia and Pacific . 
Pakistan. Joint Communique by Turkey and Pakistan . 


Presidential Documents 

Messages: 
Indian Custodial Forces in Korea Commended 
Modernizing the Atomic Energy Act ... . 


Modernizing the Atomic Energy Act - 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: February 15-20 


sion, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 


February 5. 
No. Date Subject 
66 2/15 Foreign Relations volume 
67 2/15 Smith: Lithuanian independence 
768 2/15 Cabot: Foreign Service 
69 2/15 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 12 
70 2/15 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 14 
71 2/16 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 15 
72 2/17 Hoagland appointment (rewrite) 
*73 2/17 McLeod: Securit 
*74 2/17 Study course in Pakistan 
+75 2/18 Robertson: Far East 
76 2/18 Czechoslovak fliers 
77 2/18 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 16 
78 2/18 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 17 
779 2/19 Morton: Foreign policy 
80 2/19 Tripartite communique, Berlin 
81 2/19 Turkey-Pakistan communique 
82 2/19 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 13 
83 2/19 Dulles: Berlin statement, Feb. 18 
84 2/19 Quadripartite communique, Berlin 
*85 2/19 Holland nomination 
786 2/20 Baldwin appointment (rewrite) 
87 2/20 Coal and Steel Community 


*Not printed. 
*Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 











Releases may be obtained from the News Divi- 


Press release issued prior to February 15 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 55 of 








U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE; 1954 





A new volume in the series . . . Foreign Relations 
of the United States . . . the basic source of informa- 


tion on U.S. diplomatic history 


1936, Volume Ill, The Near East and Africa 


The Department of State has recently released For- 
eign Relations of the United States, 1936, Volume III, 
The Near East and Africa. This volume has sections 
dealing with Afghanistan, Egypt, Ethiopia, Iran, Iraq, 
Liberia, Morocco, Palestine, Syria and Lebanon, and 
Turkey. 


Volume III, The Near East and Africa is the first to 
be published in the series of five volumes for 1936. The 
other volumes of this series will be released during the 


next few months. 


This volume (LXI, 542 pp.) was compiled in the His- 
torical Division. Technical editing was done in the 
Division of Publications. Copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. for $3.00 each. 





Please send me a copy of 


Foreign Relations of the United States, 1936, 
Volume III, The Near East and Africa 














